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ey ONT OM LE age 


ON A DAY IN JUNE—the day school bells ring for the 
last time this term—thousands of homes will switch 
over to a summer schedule. Alarm clocks will be 
turned toward the wall. Play togs will be moved to 
the front of the clothes closet, and vacation-minded- 
ness will set in. 

What holds top place in your schedule this sum- 
mer? Fun with the family? Vacation months are ideal 
for family recreation. No other season offers more 
unclaimed hours, more hours when parents and chil- 
dren can be good companions together. 

Parents who want to make the most of the summer 
days ahead will begin brainstorming for family proj- 
ects now. They might include a new look for the back 
yard. It may not be unsightly—only uninspired. And 
sprucing it up need not be a dull chore. It can be a 
pleasurable family enterprise. You might begin by 
declaring an unofficial arbor day and setting out 
trees. (The children might have some ideas on what 
kind.) Mother and the girls might lay out a new 
flower bed by the garage. Junior and Dad might 
paint the lawn furniture. Everyone could join in 
building a rock garden. And the venture could wind 
up in a “yard warming,” with everyone entitled to 
invite a special guest. 


The ledger on such a family conservation project 
might read: For family enjoyment—one bright back 
yard. For the neighborhood to take pride in—one 
more beauty spot. To the children’s credit—several 
new skills. For everybody to nurse—a few blisters and 
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The Family’s Concern 


with Conservation 


calluses. Grand total: one family drawn closer to- 
gether by shared work and enjoyment. 


SUMMERTIME brings out the wanderer in most of us, 
sharpens our yen for journeying. There is a family 
council session around the dining room table. Every- 
body scans travel folders and road maps. Bit by bit 
an itinerary takes shape. Then one fine day the 
family loads up the car, everybody piles in, Father 
presses his foot on the starter, and they are off on a 
vacation trip. 

It doesn’t have to be a cross-country expedition. 
Even a short trip can be an adventure—a week-end 
jaunt to a state park, a Sunday afternoon drive to see 
a new power plant in a neighboring county, or an 
excursion to enjoy a swim in a man-made lake near 
a new recreation area. 

Of course, most summer outings are incomplete 
without a picnic, a cook-out, or a stop at a refresh- 
ment stand. Here is a chance to impress on children 
a few fundamentals of outdoor housekeeping. The 
clean-up operation, they can learn, is never bypassed. 
There is always a cleanup, and everyone takes part. 
The family that wants to keep America beautiful 
leaves behind no trail of litter. 

Out in the open some other lessons also may find 
their target with a sureness unmatched indoors. Any- 
thing children hear about conservation, for example, 
is likely to have a unique impact out of doors. Any- 
thing they themselves see of erosion, cutover timber- 
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land, forests devastated by fire, earth laid waste by 
flood—these are images that will not easily be erased 
from young minds. 

On trips, short and long, we can point out the 
beauties and riches of the land. We can remind chil- 
dren that we are all stewards of nature’s riches—the 
forests, the soil, the streams. And we can warn them 
that nature’s gifts are not inexhaustible. History pro- 
vides many an example of once-lush lands that now 
lie devastated, a barren home for impoverished 
people. 

Conservation need not be a policy for far-off places 
only. We can practice it and preach it at home. We 
can make our boys and girls our partners in keeping 
our communities attractive and inviting. 

If our lessons in our back yards and through the 
countryside make a sharp enough impact, we may 
awaken in our children a deep and lasting respect 
for nature’s treasures. We may do more. We may 
spare generations to come the penalties that nature 
exacts when her gifts are heedlessly squandered or 


neglected. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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‘Gojoe 


‘eye 
Careers 


Last February we brought our readers “‘Counsel on 
Careers,” a symposium in print. The feature was so 
warmly welcomed that we are continuing it this 


month with entries on six more professions. 


In this issue the career-minded may— 
. glimpse the clergy’s many dimensions of service 
. .sense the beat of life behind the architect's blueprint 
. look in on a day in the life of a social worker 
.. Survey a job roster for nurses 
. .get a view of the new kind of engineer our new age 


demands 


.. take note of the venture and the glory of sowing 


seed 


The Ministry — 
For Millionaires Only 


THEODORE HENRY 
PALMQUIST, D.D. 


Minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is my personal belief that any man who would 
find happiness in life must first give himself com- 
pletely to some Christian vocation. By that I mean 
four things: 

1. He must do something that is important in the 
life of individuals and for the world of which he is 
a part. 

2. He must choose a vocation that expresses the 
finest abilities and talents which have been given 
him, so that his vocation will always be a creative 
thing and never an object of drudgery. 

3. It must be a task in which the individual is 
always looked upon and dealt with as being of the 
greatest importance. A man or woman must never 
become a number on a card or a signature on a letter- 
head. Nor can it be any task that injures or destroys 
people, either physically, mentally, or spiritually. 

4. It must be a vocation about which a man can 
pray and not be ashamed. 

It has often been said that a man does not choose 
the ministry of the church; it chooses him. Personally 
I think that is true of any vocation that fits within 
the four requirements mentioned above—any voca- 
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tion wherein a man is always the servant and never 
the master. 

Can we not believe that the most rewarding voca- 
tion has within it—and deals with and searches for— 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas? I do not 
know of any profession that deals with greater ideas 
coming in greater number than those that are avail- 
able in the Christian ministry. There is the love of 
God and man, the gratitude and reverence for life, 
the assurance of immortality, the seeking in the here 
and now for that eternal life which will make our 
immortality vital and worthwhile, the presence of 
truth and moral order in the universe, the centrality 
of the family, and the sanctity of daily life. In other 
words, all the great ideas that make life worth living 
are those with which a minister must not only be- 
come acquainted and live by but share with others. 

This of course leads to daily commitment to great 
causes. For the Christian minister must always relate 
himself to what is significant and creative in his 
community and his generation. He can help to eradi- 
cate race prejudice. He can help educate for peace, 
promote local law enforcement and good govern- 
ment. He must strengthen the hands of social agen- 
cies, work for better cooperation between labor and 
management as well as deal with individuals and 
their personal problems in high and low moments. 

There is no ivory-tower existence for the vital 
minister because he must come to grips with every 
problem that disturbs the individual, the nation, and 
the world. It is a vocation of great variety. There is 
never a dull moment. He must be a speaker, a writer, 
a teacher, a counselor, and a student of theology, the 
Bible, church history, and church ethics. He must be 
a leader in worship, an understanding friend in an 
hour of crisis and loss, a business manager, an ad- 
ministrator, a finance expert as well as a spokesman 
to man on behalf of God. He must know something 
about ecclesiastical architecture, music, church gov- 
ernment, psychology—and how to win friends and in- 
fluence people! 

Do you love people? Are you eager to serve rather 
than be served? Do you build your life on the theory 
that the only things you keep are the things you give 
away? Do you believe religion is the most vital force 
in life? Have you experienced some of it yourself but 
continually cry out for more? Are you interested in a 
cause whose rewards come from God rather than 
from man? Are you willing to take an eternal medi- 
um and make it live in the lives of people here and 
now? Are you willing to give of yourself, saying not 
“How little can I do?” but “How much can I do?” 
without thought of time or energy? Is your only de- 
sire to be helpful and real? Then there is a place for 
you in the most rewarding work in the world, that of 
being a worker with God. 

Your salary will never make you rich. But your 
opportunity to serve will make you a millionaire. 
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What Does It Take To 
Become an Architect? 


RICHARD NEUTRA 


Architect and Consultant; Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects 


An architect represents the original—and, in fact, 
the only—old, established profession that worries 
about the environment in which people live and act. 
Young people who devote themselves to this profes- 
sion have an unlimited field on this globe of ours, 
because it is at present a fairly messy globe. What is 
more, especially in the industrial, “know-how” coun- 
tries, a million varieties of technological progress 
have not yet been coordinated to make life truly 
wholesome or even “biologically bearable.” 

The architect is a coordinator. Thus the young 
person who will become the architect of the future 
is not one with merely technological leanings. He is 
not one whose main interest is in geometry and ab- 
stract mathematics. He will need these disciplines, 
too, of course. But first of all he must have a deep 
sympathy for human beings and an empathy, which 
is the ability to “feel himself into” other people— 
their problems, biases, and previous experiences. 
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An architect will make for himself a tremendous 
career if he can be a systematic treasurer of observa- 
tions about human conduct, group life, and individ- 
ual behavior in any country around the planet. He 
must be able to enjoy many different types of men, 
women, and children, be capable of speaking their 
language and winning their confidence. 

Of course he must have a facile hand to draw, but 
being able to speak in a well-ordered and convincing 
way will be just as important. 








Six O’Clock Appointment: 
Subject — Social Work 


LEONARD W. MAYO 


Director, Association for the Ard of 
Crippled Children 


It was six P.M., and my day as the dean of a school 
ol social work had started at eight-thirty. I gathered 
up a sheaf of memoranda and had thrust them into 
a full brief case for evening perusal when I heard a 
knock. I glanced quickly at the calendar, and, sure 
enough, there it was—“Jack Holden, high school stu- 
dent, re his career.” I had forgotten the appointment 
entirely. My heart did not leap up at the prospect of 
another appointment—and at six o'clock. I was almost 
ready to advise against a profession that made such 
unreasonable demands! 

Jack came in and sat down next to my desk. I felt 
better when I saw him. He apologized for making the 
appointment at such a late hour, but he worked sev- 
eral afternoons a week after school. He looked me 
straight in the eye as he talked. He was of medium 
height and build, blond and blue-eyed and dressed in 
good taste. I learned that as a senior in high school 
he was interested in a number of subjects, including 
social studies. He was vice-president of his class and 
a member of the band. He played basketball, though 
he hadn’t made the team in his junior year because 
of the outside jobs he carried. 

He dated, though he wasn’t “going steady” now. 
He had an older brother in college and a ten-year-old 
sister. He lived in a good, though not an exclusive 
section of town. His father was in the insurance busi- 
ness. Both his father and mother thought he should 
become acquainted with opportunities in several pro- 
fessions before he got to college, and that idea ap- 
pealed to him. 

I invited him to ply me with questions. He started 
at the beginning: “What is social work?” I found he 
had done some reading on social work, education, the 
law, and medicine. He had determined that he 
wanted to enter a profession that focused on human 
relations. His next question was closely related to the 
first. What qualifications, he wanted to know, are re- 
quired or desirable for social work, and how does one 
prepare for it? 

I explained that social work is the youngest of the 
established professions. | compared it with education, 
in which the main emphasis is on the development of 
the intellect and on the total personality, and with 
medicine, in which the objective is the prevention 
and treatment of disease. Social work, | pointed out, 
is concerned with the whole person—his adjustment in 
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his family, his work, and his community—and with 
restoring to full productivity people who have 
“broken” for some reason. Essentially, social work is 
aimed at prevention, and in one way or another 
makes skillful use of all the professions. 

I crossed the floor to my desk and picked up my en- 
gagement pad for that day. I suggested we look at it 
together. The first item was posted as follows: “‘8:30— 
Meeting of faculty committee to plan review of pres- 
ent courses in case work and group work.” I ex- 
plained that these are “technical” courses that teach 
students how to deal (in the instance of case work) 
with psychological, economic, and social problems of 
individuals and families; and (in the instance of 
group work) with conducting group activities with 
children, youth, and adults in settlements, Y.M.C.A.’s 
and Y.W.C.A.’s, and the like. I tried to make it clear 
that, in addition, all students are required to take 
courses in human behavior and medical information, 
and that every student is assigned for three full days 
a week to one of the local social agencies for practical 
work under expert supervision. 


I ADDED that two years of combined classroom and 
field work are required for a master’s degree in social 
work. During this period it is possible for a student 
to major in some aspect of case work, which would 
prepare him to work in a family welfare agency, in a 
child welfare organization (that is, an institution or 
an adoption or foster-care agency), or in a general or 
mental hospital, depending on the specialization se- 
lected. | explained that one could also major in 
group work after the basic requirements had been 
completed. In that case he would be fitted for a re- 
sponsible staff position in a recreation agency, settle- 
ment, community center, or similar organization. 

The next entry on the engagement pad was “10:30 
to 12:30—Teaching.”” During that two-hour period | 
taught a class in community organization, a phase of 
social work particularly interesting to men. (More 
women than men choose case work; both men and 
women major in group work.) 

I explained that community organization deals 
with the planning, coordinating, and organizing of 
communities for social welfare. Students who special- 
ize in this phase of social work usually find employ- 
ment in councils of social agencies or community cen- 
ters. As a matter of fact, community organization 
rounds out the profession of social work and com- 
pletes the indivisible trilogy of the individual, the 
group, and the community. “A profession that does 
not start with the individual does not start, and the 
profession that stops with the individual stops.” 

The luncheon period that day included a talk be- 
fore the Women’s City Club on the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. In the afternoon I met with a commit- 
tee of social science professors to discuss a research 
program on the causes of economic dependency. The 
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period from five to six was devoted to reading, reply- 
ing to faculty memoranda, and correspondence. Here, 
I said to Jack, was a fairly typical day in the life of 
a social work educator—a day that represented in 
retrospect a sort of cross section of the profession 
itself. 

Personality qualifications? I was able to tell Jack 
that he possessed the basic requisites for social work: 
a liking for people, a healthy amount of self-respect, 
a willingness to work hard, a willingness and ability 
to remain in the background when that is indicated, 
poise, warmth, and personal convictions and ideals. 

What about the proportion of men and women in 
the profession? Probably, at present, about 40 per cent 
men and 60 per cent women, but increasingly men of 
excellent quality are entering social work. Men gravi- 
tate quite quickly to supervisory and administrative 
positions. More women than men remain at the 
practice and supervisory levels. 

The satisfactions inherent in social work? Any job 
or profession in which a person grows holds definite 
satisfactions. Add to these the additional stimulation 
that comes from working with people on problems 
and situations that challenge all one’s abilities and 
skills, and you have satisfactions plus. You have 
enough, in fact, to carry you over the inevitable dis- 
appointments and frustrations that occur in every 
profession. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when Jack got up to 
leave. “Are there plenty of openings in social work 
for newcomers?” he wanted to know. I informed him 
that the shortage of qualified people is acute and 
that many beginning salaries range from four thou- 
sand dollars to five thousand dollars, with provisions 
for reasonable increment. 

As Jack went out the door I thought to myself, “He 
didn’t ask me about salaries. I offered the informa- 
tion myself.” 

Before I left the office I scribbled a note on the 
memo pad for the next day: “Advise admissions office 
to keep in touch with J. H. Good prospect.” 


A Nurse’s Cap for You? 


LULU WOLF HASSENPLUG 


Dean, School of Nursing, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Those of you who are considering nursing as a 
career should take time to study the field carefully 
and decide just which type of nurse you wish to be. 
Most of you think first of the registered nurse—the 
R.N. Today, however, there are actually three types 
of nurses providing care in hospitals and health agen- 
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cies: (1) the registered nurse who receives her profes- 
sional preparation in a four-year college or university 
program; (2) the registered nurse who is prepared in 
the two-year junior college or three-year hospital 
diploma program; and (3) the practical, or voca- 
tional, nurse who is licensed after one year of train- 
ing in an accredited program. These three types of 
nurses work together as a team to provide patients 
with the quality and quantity of nursing care needed. 

The team approach is a new and developing idea 
in nursing. It came about in an effort to spread the 
services of the limited number of professional nurses 
available and to give patients as complete nursing 
care as they needed. The professional nurse assumes 
over-all responsibility for the care of a group of pa 
tients, delegating to other nurses, nursing aides, and 
assistants the nursing care that they are qualified to 
perform. 

The team approach is particularly important in 
hospital nursing, where there are so many different 
kinds of patients and patient services, but it is being 
tried out in other areas as well. Public health agen- 
cies, for example, are employing registered nurses 
from diploma programs and practical nurses to work 
in clinics as members of the nursing team. There is 
every reason to believe that the team idea will spread 
rapidly in the future. 

Employment opportunities. No qualified nurse 
needs to be unemployed today. The question is not 
“Where is there a job?” but “Which job shall | 
choose?” We have more nurses today than we have 
ever had, but we need many more. There are more 
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hospitals and public health agencies today than ever 
before in history. There are more babies and more 
old people; both these groups require expert care. 
Nursing is concerned not only with care of the sick 
and with rehabilitation but with prevention of illness 
as well. Nurses are responsible for the health of the 
nation’s workers on the job and off the job. They go 
into homes, clinics, offices, and industries. They are 
employed in schools to safeguard the health of chil- 
dreh and to work with teachers and parents in help- 
ing children develop good living and working habits. 


Powhiies of increasing responsibility—such as those 
of the head nurse and supervisors—are open to nurses 
who have experience and preparation beyond that re- 
ceived in the basic program. Thus the nurse can 
work up to higher positions just as she would in any 
other profession. The demand for more and better 
prepared nurses has created a tremendous demand 
for more and better nursing teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. There is a great shortage of qualified 
deans and professors for university schools of nursing, 
and there are many faculty vacancies in junior col- 
lege and hospital schools as well. Professional nurses 
are also in demand as teachers and administrators in 
schools of practical nursing and in hospital nursing 
services. Opportunities abound for good administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. 

Qualified nurses receive rapid promotion and may 
look forward to a relatively rapid increase in salary. 
Top administrative and teaching salaries go as high 
as $10,000-$12,000 a year, and a large number of 
positions are currently in the $6,000-$8,000 bracket. 
The beginning salary for the young graduate depends 
on her preparation and varies from one section of the 
country to another. In practical nursing the starting 
salary is likely to be about $2,400-$2,600 annually; in 
hospital staff nursing, $2,800-$3,500. For public 
health nursing, salaries begin somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,600-$4,400 a year. 

Qualifications for nursing. The qualities needed 
for success in nursing are the same as those needed in 
any field that is primarily concerned with serving 
others. A genuine liking for people and a deep desire 
to help them is one of the essential qualities of the 
successful nurse. In choosing nursing as a career and 
staying with it, what you are is every bit as important 
as what you do. Professional preparation goes with 
you for life. You deepen and enrich it with hard 
work and devotion. Nursing is a career that counts. 
In it, you can make your life count, through service 
to mankind. 

Take your own measure and decide which kind of 
nursing work is for you. Do you have good mental 
ability? Are you a student with high scholarship rat- 
ing? Can you afford a collegiate program? Or are you 
willing to work to go to college? If so, you will want 
to consider the collegiate nursing programs that pre- 
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pare you for all types of beginning positions and lead 
to the bachelor of science degree. 

If you have professional ability but do not want to 
spend four years going to college, you should investi- 
gate the new two-year junior college program or the 
three-year hospital diploma program. Or you may 
prefer the shorter, less expensive training offered in 
the one-year practical nurse program. Whatever your 
decision, make sure you plan carefully and select your 
nursing school just as carefully. You can secure a list 
of accredited schools for both pvofessional and prac- 
tical nursing from the Committee on Careers in Nurs- 


ing, National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


Engineering 
as Science and Art 


JAMES R. KILLIAN 


President, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Today students who study science or engineering 
in college are the most sought-after graduates in our 
generation, and the salaries they are offered are set- 
ting new highs for college graduates of any kind. 
These conditions reflect the fact that our rising tech- 
nological standard of living in the United States has 
produced a demand for scientists and engineers great- 
ly in excess of our present capability to educate them. 

Even though this urgent demand for men may not 
continue at its present level, we may still expect over 
a long period of years an increasing need for able, 
well-educated scientists and engineers. We may also 
expect that the work of the scientist and engineer 
will require increasingly better preparation on the 
part of those who wish to succeed in these fields. Bet- 
ter preparation in high school—in elementary science 
and mathematics—is of special importance. It is not 
enough to be a good radio ham or a skilled gadgeteer. 
Although these accomplishments can be very helpful, 
they are not as important as skill in mathematics and 
that analytical turn of mind which helps in under- 
standing abstract ideas. 

It is also important, especially for the student 
headed toward engineering, to be well prepared in 
nonscientific subjects. Engineers work with people as 
well as things, and they must be able to present their 
ideas. In fact, most engineering graduates will find 
themselves ultimately with executive responsibilities. 
More and more the engineering profession is looked 
to for the managerial talent required to run our great 
technological industries. The engineer, therefore, 
needs to understand people and to be skilled in the 
art of getting people to work together. This is why 
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it is so important that he be broadly educated—just 
as broadly educated, for example, as the lawyer or 
physician. 

We hear today about a new breed of engineer 
needed in the United States: a man who combines a 
deep understanding of science with an exceptional 
skill in human relations. Our technology is produc- 
ing great “systems’”—such as a guided missile or a 
computer or “thinking machine” for controlling air 
trafic or automation systems for running an auto- 
matic plant.**s a~result we have need for “systems” 
engineers, whose knowledge of science is basic and 
penetrating and whose knowledge of human beings 
is deep enough to direct successfully the many kinds 
of people required to make systems work. 

It is important, then, to keep in mind that science 
and engineering are not narrow and materialistic in 
their work and outlook. They require a better-than- 
average intelligence for success, especially in mathe- 
matical reasoning and intuition. 

\s in every important professional field, those who 
elect science or engineering must be willing to accept 
high professional standards and objectives. They 
should not be guided primarily by the expectation 
of financial reward (even though this may be 
achieved, too). They must, if they are to find real 
satisfaction and achievement, have an acute sense of 
curiosity about nature, a love for work, and a convic- 
tion that one of the finest contributions a man can 
make in his life is to add to his and our own under- 
standing of nature and man. This is the real end of 
science and engineering, and it is at once highly prac- 
tical in effect and highly noble in motivation. 


The Makings of a 


Farmer 


ALLAN B. KLINE 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, Farm Foundation 


Young Americans are free to decide for themselves 
what they wish to be—to choose their own goals and 
work to attain them. That this is a rare privilege 
among human beings is a fact often not even known 
by our American youth, to say nothing of being 
appreciated. 

In every community there are experienced men and 
women sincerely interested in the development and 
success of high school students. My privilege today is 
to say something to them about farming and about 
living in a rural community. 

There is no question of the solid usefulness of the 
life of a successful farmer. Most of us farmers produce 
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food, and everybody needs and uses food. Neither in- 
dividuals nor nations can survive without it. More- 
over, there is no place like a rural community to 
capitalize on training in arts or sciences, so far as 
contributing something worthwhile is concerned. 

Naturally certain aptitudes are required, and these 
are apparent from a description of the job. A farmer 
works with nature; in addition, nowadays he works _ 
with machinery. He has to become competent in the 
nutrition of plants and animals and in their manage- 
ment. He has to become skilled in the management 
and use of soils. He must also be able to get good 
service from farm implements. 

All this takes training, of course. Further, it takes 
both hard work and capital. There is no guarantee 
of success, yet no lifework pays bigger dividends on 
good preparation, not only for the business of farm- 
ing but also for the business of living. 

At the moment the government is much concerned 
with farmers. Farmers need to be concerned with 
government—and not only from a selfish standpoint. 
We need more rural people with a knowledge of his- 
tory and logic and political science. We need people 
who have some idea of what we human beings are 
and how we came to be, the better to help determine 
where we go. 

There is no shortage of farmers. Yet there is real 
need for fine men and women on the farm—men and 
women who have critical minds, a sound fundamen- 
tal education, and the understanding and the will 
necessary to contribute something of worth to their 
times. 
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© A. Devaney, Inc., N.Y 


There’s good news for mankind. It’s being 


made in the factories, in the fields, 


in the laboratories, at the conference tables 
— wherever men of heart and vision 
are setting themselves to the unfinished 


business of building a healthy, warless 
world, 
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WITH REGARD to his beloved city of Chicago, Carl 
Sandburg asked a question—and gave it an answer. 
He asked, 

How should the wind songs of a windy city go? 

And he answered, 

Singing in a high wind the dirty chatter gets blown 
away on the wind—the clean shovel, the clean pickax, 
lasts. 

With regard to the country we love, we might, as 
we come to the end of this year’s series, frame a 
similar question: ‘How shall the freedom songs of a 
free people go?” 

The answer we elect to give must express our 
knowing—as Sandburg knew—that “songs” are not 
made wholly of the breath of the mouth but also of 
the works of hand and heart. 

Our answer, like his, will have to report what is to 
be “blown away” and what is to last. That answer 
will have-to rest firmly upon our bedrock determina- 
tion to get rid of the “dirty chatter” of cruelty, crime, 
violence, ignorance, malice, hatred, and fanaticism. 
It will rest on our determination to get rid of these 
not by “liquidating” someone or some group (as 
totalitarian regimes liquidate those who cross their 
purposes or whom they cannot use to advantage) but 
by building personalities that just naturally do not, 
in word or action, go in for this kind of “chatter.” 

Our answer will have to rest also upon our readi- 
ness to embody and encourage what is “clean” in 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


PRESE Re OPE 


method and purpose. Such cleanness does not need 
to apologize for being what it is or deceive itself 
about its own character or disguise itself from the eyes 
and consciences of men. It can stand tall and proud in 
the sunlight of self-knowledge and public appraisal. 


What Has Already Begun 


We know now that hope is not an airy nothing in 
human experience. All we have learned about our- 
selves in this psychological age tells us that where 
ho» is attached to reality—and is not of the mere 
stuff of escapist daydreams—it makes energy. Nor is 
the energy it makes only physical. It is of mind and 
spirit as well. It is what we call creative energy. 

When we talk, then, about points of clear and 
present hope in today’s world, points where light is 
already glimmering in darkness, we are making ready 
the way for our love of country to become a healthy, 
dynamic love. 

Richard Le Gallienne wrote a poem, once, that he 
called “A Ballad Catalogue of Lovely Things.” As 
one strain in freedom’s song, we might write our own 
catalogue of hopeful things. And we would not need 
to fabricate them or attach them wistfully to utopian 
fantasies. We can make our catalogue out of things 
that are actually taking place. 

In last month’s article we appraised the total dan- 
ger that resides in atomic warfare. But what of the 
hope that resides in “atoms for peace’? At the Gene- 
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va Conference last summer that hope took on sub- 
stance, as scientists from all over the world met and 
talked together of what could be done now that could 
never have been done before to “feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked.” 

The Swedish delegates, for example, talked of 
crops already re-formed by radiation: new varieties 
of wheat, barley, peas, lupines, flax, mustard, toma- 
toes. It was reported that the barley—to take one 
product—was given a better capacity for absorbing 
vital nitrogen. Also it matured earlier, had a higher 
protein and oil content and better baking qualities. 

They talked of these things as scientists talk, scien- 
tists whose words are a restrained, factual comment 
on what has been done and what can be done. Yet 
reading the reports of that conference, I myself could 
not help feeling that their words were an invitation 
to the rest of us to talk in a certain way—one very 
different from the frightened way in which we have 
all too concentratedly talked about the severed atom. 
They were silently inviting us, in our layman’s fash- 
ion, to talk sense about atomic energy. They were in- 
viting us to make at home in our common conscious- 
ness the fact that hope, no less than hazard, was born 
in the atomic laboratories. With this fact at home in 
our consciousness, we—a politically sovereign people 
—would begin to know better what to ask of those we 
elect to office, what to tell them we want as fruits of 
the atomic age. 
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Other Beginnings 


What else is going on among us to which we can 
rightly attach our hope and for which we need to 
learn to speak and act with creative realism? 

However tentative and wary it may still be, there 
is a new determination on the international front to 
avoid war—and to find some reliable way of releasing 
mankind from the constant threat of war. Without 
letting our hope run too far ahead of fact, so that 
we relax our vigilance or begin making unrealistic 
demands for tax reduction by way of arms reduction, 
we can serve with mind and heart every effort to find 
the road toward durable peace. And we can, as a 
minimum contribution, refrain from building road- 
blocks of cynicism or fear to halt those who are 
searching out the path. 

This brings us to a third change, one that is more 
subtle and less easy to pin to this or that event. There 
is among us a growing realization that we cannot 
scream our way into the world’s tomorrow. Neither 
can we threaten our way into it. We have to resort 
to man’s time-honored device of thinking. This means 
that wherever we are, whatever problem we are 
concerned about, we can be on the side of tomorrow 
as well as of what was best in our American yester- 
days. We can encourage thoughtfulness, factuality, 
and mutual consideration and discourage extrava- 
gances of hostility and fear-ridden fantasy. 

Again, on the international front there is a grow- 
ing body of tried factual knowledge about how to 
make cooperation both good-willed and _ practical. 
UNESCO has brought together, on one human prob- 
lem and then another, the world’s educational and 
scientific experts. Those experts, who already talk 
some common language of knowledge, can, by pool- 
ing their information and their perplexity, create on 
the international front a sort of planetary New Eng- 
land town meeting. Programs for the exchange of 
students and teachers across national boundaries are, 
in essence, programs for planting seeds of good will 
and mutual understanding. And our technical assist- 
ance, even on its subsistence budget, is carrying out 
the Biblical dream of making the deserts of the earth 
bloom like a rose. 


Here at Home 


| Here among ourselves, here at home, at least three 
other major developments should be noted. Each of 
them invites our understanding and our support. 
Our economic order is maturing—by its own inner 
logic, we might say—into something truly new under 
the sun. Not only is it productive beyond all previous 
expectations, far beyond the expectations of even its 
most hopeful supporters, but it is proving itself re- 
markably creative on the human-relations frontier. 
From programs for better in-service training to agree- 
ments on guaranteed annual wages, our economy is 
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proving itself vigorous with new possibilities for hu- 
man well-being. There are injustices still. There are 
uglinesses. There are practices that go counter to 
quiet self-understanding and mutual understanding 
among people. But we owe it to our economy to know 
what it is creatively doing and to speak of this no 
less than of what is yet to be done. 

Again—and nothing today holds more hope than 
this—the mental health movement is becoming a 
grass-roots movement, one through which the layman 
and the expert can mutually discover each other’s 
strength and good will and through which they can 
jointly work for the mental and emotional better- 
ment of life where people are. Whenever we join a 
P.T.A. study-discussion group on child development 
or a premarital counseling service, wherever we give 
support to a psychological clinic or a movement to 
improve state hospitals, we reach out and touch the 
future. 

Finally—and let no one underestimate the impor- 
tance of this—we are putting behind us the empty 
forms of “debunking” and of spiritual “neutralism.” 
Instead we are setting ourselves once more to the hon- 
orable human task of searching out the deep mean- 
ings of life and dedicating ourselves to them. Many 
efforts in this direction are hasty, ill conceived, back- 
ward-looking. They are, we might say, spiritual get- 
rich-quick movements. The rewards they offer, as in 
so many other get-rich-quick movements, are gold 
bricks rather than true gold. But the hunger for 
meaning is genuine; so are many of the searches for 
meaning currently in progress. We do well to become 
searchers also, searchers and affirmers of the worth 
of life. 


How To Love a Country 


Shall we quote Sandburg once again, from the same 

poem? 

It is wisdom to think the people are the city. . . 

It is wisdom to think no city stood here at all until the 
working men, the laughing men, came. 

It is wisdom to think tomorrow new working men, new 
laughing men, may come and put up a new city... 


And he adds an afterthought: 
Tomorrow shall have its own say-so. 

That “say-so,” however, will not be wholly its own. 
It will be made out of today, out of those of us who 
today “are the city,” are the nation, are one signifi- 
cant portion of the world. It will be made out of what 
we say to one another. It will be made out of our 
ways of supporting what we believe, out of our mul- 
tiple choices. It will be made out of what we think 
about when we lie awake at night, out of what we 
ask of those whom we endow with authority. 

The way to love a country is, in essence, similar 
to all ways of creative, affectionate relationship. As 
we said in the first article of this series, we here say 
in conclusion: “The verb is to love.” 
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nd WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e My son’s best friend announced that his parents 
were sending him to a camp, so now our boy insists 
he must go also. We’ve agreed to investigate both this 
and other camps. We are looking for one that’s safe 
and within our means. How do you check on this 
sort of thing?—Mrs. M. H. 


I put your question to a friend long associated 
with camping—as a camper, counselor, and later di- 
rector of a camp started by his father 

“It isn’t easy to measure the quality of a camp,” 
he replied. “Perhaps the best key is the director. 
Most directors work at other jobs in wintertime, 
usually school positions. What they do in school, 
whether their students like them, whether they run a 
good school program—these will tell you a lot about 
their ability to run a summer camp. A good director 
can make angels out of not-so-good counselors.” 

“What else?” I asked. 

“I'd inquire how long the camp had operated un- 
der the same management. I'd ask about insurance 
coverage for accidents, hospitalization, and so on. 
And I'd ask about age limits. In my opinion young- 
sters over fourteen ought not to be campers. They 
might be junior counselors or assistants. They are 
better off in work camps such as those run by the 
American Friends Service.” 

“What about coeducational camps?” 

“I’m not for them,” said my friend, “although 
camp listings in the New York Sunday Times and 
Redbook show them to be growing in number.” 

On this point my friend differs from Professor 
Ernest Osborne of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of a new Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
How To Choose a Camp for Your Child. (This pam- 
phlet was reviewed in the May National Parent- 
Teacher.) 

Should you send your child to a “traditional” or 
a “progressive, or nontraditional” camp? Dr. Osborne 
enlightens you about the differences between the two. 
He concludes with this check list: 


Is your child ready for camp experience? (Dr. Osborne 
advises six as a minimum age. My friend says seven.) 
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Is the camp a general or a specialized one? Is the pro- 
gram highly organized or informal? 


Is the camp program varied, well balanced, and flexible 
to fit your child’s needs? 


If a specialized camp, does it offer the kind of program 
most suitable for your child? (Dr. Osbprne points out 
that camps specializing in music, crafts, sailing, and so 
on, have values for older teen-agers.) 


Are there enough well-trained, well-rounded counselors? 
(One counselor to eight campers is a good average.) 


Do you have confidence in the director’s experience, 
educational views, and abilities? 


Are the sanitary and health facilities adequate? 
Is the food nutritious and tasty? 
Is there adequate provision for medical attention? 


Are its housing facilities adequate and attractive? (You 
can have good housing with tents.) 


Are the costs reasonable for the services provided? [Pri- 
vate camps now range from four hundred to six hundred 
dollars. Camps conducted by such groups as the Y’s charge 
from fifteen to around forty-five dollars. ] 


Is the camp a happy place? Do the campers want to 
return? 


Most youngsters find camp the greatest adventure 
in their lives. Some dislike it. Maybe that’s to the 
good. There’s nothing like a few psychological hur- 
dles to give direction to a young life. 


© Ata time when people are busy talking about how 
important it is to have well-trained, properly quali- 
fied teachers, I find myself wondering how good a 
teacher our up-to-date holder of a B.A. or an M.A. 
from a teachers’ college really is. 

The ‘elementary school teacher spends four years 
getting an education in liberal arts, educational 
methods, and psychology. When she comes into a 
modern, up-to-date school, she finds everything 
planned for her. Every step of the teaching process 
is minutely set out for her—the method she is to use, 
how she is to motivate the children, the drills, and 
the little quizzes. Nothing is left to her own inge- 
nuity or imagination. 

Most of the children in the class respond well 
enough to the teaching. In the case of the few who 
do not, the modern teacher calls in the school psy- 
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chologist, who makes recommendations as to how she 
is to deal with each child. 

My question is this: With the basics of education 
in the hands of experts—educators, writers of mi- 
nutely detailed texts, educational specialists, clini- 
cians, and psychologists—does a teacher need to spend 
four years at a teachers’ college? Granted that we 
want intelligent, well-rounded people who bring 
some understanding to their work. Yet teachers be- 
come teachers by teaching, and it seems to me that 
too much theory at the outset can be a handicap. 
—Mrs. P. R. 


You ask whether teachers (1) armed with guides 
and workbooks and (2) aided by psychologists need 
four to five years of professional education. 

Those first four years in every type of college will 
be spent on general—not special—education. Com- 
pared with the training and internship required by 
other professions, the fifth year for an M.A. would 
seem to be the minimum for what we now expect of 
teachers. 

Arthur I. Gates, noted authority on reading and 
director of the Division of Foundations of Education 
at Teachers College, sends you this specific reply: 


Whatever outfit of basal textbooks or workbooks or 
what not is used, the teacher’s skill remains by far the 
most important influence in the teaching of reading, arith- 
metic, or any other subject. The basal books are designed 
primarily to simplify the teacher’s task, to save her what 
would otherwise take an enormous amount of labor, and 
to provide her with the means of doing all that may be 
done in prearranged form. This all adds up only to a small 
portion of what is needed. ... The materials are designed 
to enable children to do something for themselves, thus 
freeing the teacher from the more mechanical aspects of 
the process, to enable her to spend more time doing what 
only she can do. The end result will depend far more 
on her skill than on the kind or quantity of materials. 


The most common mistake in appraising teaching of the 
basal subjects today consists in making the assumption 
that the job can be or should be largely taken care of by 
putting the student through a prearranged program. . . . 
rhis is far from true, and the most conspicuous deficien- 
cies among teachers are those due precisely to lack of ex- 
perience or insight in sizing up each individual and skill- 
fully providing the helps, demonstrations, instructions he 
needs to improve his techniques. . . . 


It is far from true that the teacher spends too much 
time in mastering all of the information, insights, and 
teaching skills which she needs to be really intelligent and 
expert in all the different lines she has to manage. The 
reason why makers of basal teaching materials in the vari- 
ous subjects try to give so many details is mainly because 
so many teachers need them. Many need them because 
they have not had sufficient fundamental training and ex- 
perience in dealing with the variety of individuals they 
are bound to encounter and the range of variations in 
classroom activities which they should contrive as they go 
along. They may be compared to students in the medical 
college put out to practice their profession with a good 
deal less than the now legally required program of study 
and internship. ... 


In my years of experience in trying to develop experts 
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in dealing with cases of reading disability, I have found 
that a second year of work, in which these students face 
a wide variety of classroom and individual problems, typi- 
cally brings conspicuous improvement in their skill and 
competence. This, of course, is merely what the medical 
schools have long recognized. .. . 

The need in education for such thorough and broad 
training is, in my opinion, quite as great as in medicine. 
Indeed, I believe it is greater, for the reason that the 
typical fifth-grade teacher should be reasonably shrewd, 
sound, and helpful in almost every phase of human ac- 
tivity and almost every kind of human problem. 


¢ Who should be in charge of audio-visual materials, 
such as films, recordings, projectors, and so on? 
Should it be the librarian, a teacher, or a specially 
named audio-visual director? What is the usual prac- 
tice?—D. H. 


Depends on whom you talk to. The audio-visual 
specialist will say, “Librarians do very well with 
books, but they know little or nothing about other 
classroom materials. The school must set up a sepa- 
rate service headed by an audio-visual director.” 

The librarians say (through the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians), ““The school library is 
the proper center for instructional materials. Teach- 
ing methods now used in elementary and secondary 
education call for extensive and frequently combined 
use of traditional along with many new and different 
kinds of instructional materials. . . . In good library 
practice, school librarians not only provide the ma- 
terials and equipment needed for teaching and study, 
but they also help both pupils and teachers to dis- 
cover new materials.” 

Does this mean that the school librarian politely 
shows the audio-visual director the door marked 
Exit? Not quite. Listen: “Responsibility for the pro- 
duction of new instructional materials and for super- 
vising regular programs of in-service training for 
use of newer media may be delegated to or shared 
with other specialists.” In other words, the A.V. di- 
rector comes to the school librarian and says, “Please, 
may I help?” ’ 

Look at the job. It calls for someone to know where 
to look for proper materials and someone to keep, 
file, dispense, and repossess materials and equipment. 
Both tasks librarians do well. It also calls for buying, 
servicing, supplying, and repairing equipment. It 
calls for promotion and in-service training. Are li- 
brarians good at these tasks? I wonder. 

At present we have millions of dollars invested in 
modern technological marvels not adequately uti- 
lized. Why? Because teachers run into so many road- 
blocks. Films not available. Tape recorder not work- 
ing. Someone has borrowed the record. Anybody, 
librarian or A.V. specialist, who can clear away the 
blocks ought to get the job. For a spirited presenta- 
tion of the librarian’s bid, see the February 1956 
A.L.A. Bulletin (American Library Association). 

—WILuLIAM D. BouTWwELL 
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A President's Plea 


“T appeal to every American to help 
demonstrate that we can—by our own 
personal efforts—reduce accidents on 
our streets and highways.” Dwight D. 
Eisenhower made this plea just before 
Safe Driving Day last December. Since 
his appeal has no expiration date, we're 
repeating it here just before the vaca 
tion season gets into full swing. 

Holiday travel means more cars on 
cars for 
more miles. With more 
wheels rolling, the chances for mishaps 
multiply. In the interest of grief-frec 
vacations, the items in this month’s 
“Worth a Try” entertain the notion 
that survival itself may be worth a try. 


the highways—more 
hours, for 


more 


Children in the Family Car 


Knobs and buttons have an irresist 
little 
fingers. In a car, however, a child’s fas 
cination with them could have grim 
results. The innocent pressing of a 
knob could trigger a fatal accident. 
What precautions can you take? 


ible fascination for inquisitive 


e If young passengers sometimes ride in 
the back seat of your car, you might 
investigate auto locks that fasten both 
front and back doors at the same time, 
making it impossible to open rear doors 
while the front ones are secured. 

e You might make it a practice nevet 
to leave children alone in the car for 
even the briefest time. 

e If you must leave them unattended, 
turn off the ignition, put on the emer- 
gency brake, and turn the wheels in 
toward the curb. Open the windows 
wide enough to let in plenty of air. 


Early Curfew for Sunglasses 


“Many motorists forget to remove 
their sunglasses at night,” says Jean 
O'Brien of the American Automobile 
Association. Some drivers deliberately 
leave the glasses on to cut down the 
glare of approaching headlights. If you 


WORTH A TRY 


wear sunglasses at the wheel after sun- 
down you're taking chances. While 
headlights are shining in your eyes the 
glasses will reduce the glare, but after 
the car passes, you are almost blind. 


For a Happy Birthday 


For years mounds of wreckage have 
been an unhappy by-product of one of 
Uncle celebrated anniver- 
saries the birthday of Ameri- 
What can your 
community do to check the tragedy that 
piles up on this day? You might launch 
a drive for a safe Fourth. Here are sev- 
eral devices that have been tried in the 
past: 


Sam’s most 
July 4 


can independence. 


Church bells have pealed out a mid- 
morning summons for safe driving. Ra- 
dio stations have featured bulletins on 
traffic conditions. Telephone 
“chains” have been organized in which 
each person calls four acquaintances, 
reminds them to drive safely, and asks 
each to call four others. 


local 


Pedestrians Aglow 


“Is it reflectorized?” Here’s a ques- 
tion to ask the next time you go shop- 
ping for a new jacket for Tommy. 
Clothing made of reflectorized fabrics 
looks like other clothing day or night. 
But under car lights the garments give 
off a glow that can be seen by drivers 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred 
yards away. Reflectorized fabrics are 
being used not only for jackets but also 
for coats, rainwear, socks, gloves, caps, 
and sport shirts. 


Screening Out Distractions 


It has yet to be reported that a 
flying saucer managed a power dive 
through somebody’s car window. But 
birds, bees, flies, and even frozen fish 
have been known to execute such ma- 
neuvers. Flying objects—identified or 
not—can jeopardize the efficiency of a 
driver who must keep two hands on 
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the wheel, both eyes on the road, and 
his mind on what he is doing. Driving 
minus unwelcome winged intruders got 
a boon recently when special screens 
for car windows turned up on the 
market. The screens can be installed 
without screws, nails, or hooks. 


Headgear on the Highway 


The lifesaving properties of seat belts 
in automobiles are today widely known. 
An additional recommendation comes 
from the Indiana State Police: crash 
helmets for car riders. The chairman 
of the automotive safety committee of 
the Colorado State Medical Society said 
of the idea: “While it seems ridiculous 
at present, it was thought ridiculous 
only a few years ago for construction 
workers to wear ‘tin’ hats.” 


Trouble at Twilight 


Darkness hides dangers, warns the 
National Safety Council. More fatal 
accidents take place at night than dur- 
ing the day. The Council has these 
suggestions for drivers: 

e Turn on your car lights promptly at 
dusk. 

e If you must stop along a highway 
after dark, pull off the road, leaving on 
your dome and parking lights. 

e Carry flares for emergencies. 


Starting Early 


Let’s have outdoor traffic classrooms 
for youngsters, proposes Mayor Andrew 
Broadus of Louisville, Kentucky. His 
plan calls for a street traffic system, 
junior size, complete with sidewalks, 
traffic signals, signs, and small motor 
cars. 


For Stand-by Purposes 


Suggested contents for the glove com- 
partment (which usually houses any- 
thing but gloves): a flashlight and a 
first-aid kit. 
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A concert is about to begin in the nation’s 
capital. A distinguished conductor brings down 
his baton, and the orchestra swings briskly into 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.” Offbeat fare for a 
symphony orchestra? Not when the music lovers 
in the audience happen to be from three to 


seven years old. 
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ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON I stood in Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel and watched 1,135 youngsters— 
ranging in age from three to seven—crowd into the 
grand ballroom to hear the National Symphony Or- 
chestra play a concert especially for them. 

All were eager and interested, but most of them 
were just downright curious. For many this was their 


first contact with “live” music. Others were old con- 
cert hands who knew all the ropes of listening to a 
symphony orchestra. Yet even they were bubbling 
with excitement. 

The first order of business for all of them was a 
trip to inspect the instruments. Each youngster had 
an opportunity to pluck the harp, beat the tympani, 
or press the valves of the tuba up and down while 
it oom-pah-pah-ed just for him. They all wandered 
through a forest of music stands that were often taller 
than their heads, exploring the seating arrangements 
of the orchestra. 

When the time came for me to mount the podium, 
they scrambled around to find places. Most of them 
wound up sprawled on the floor within a few feet of 
the musicians. As I walked to the front of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, there was a sound of tiny 
hands in heart-warming applause, the murmur of 
small voices in excited chatter. 

After welcoming them to the program I asked a 
question: “What is the most important thing to re- 
member when listening to music?” The correct an- 
swer came in a shrill but loud chorus: “Be very 
quiet!” We were ready to start another Tiny Tots 
Concert. 

Every program begins with the introduction of 
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the instruments. They come on one section at a time, 
each man holding his instrument above his head so 
that all the boys and girls can see it. When the mu- 
sicians have reached their places, the first-chair man 
plays an introductory passage so our young audience 
will learn to associate that particular sound with the 
trumpet or oboe or whatever it happens to be. Then 
the entire section will play a passage from some se- 
lection to show what their general place is in the bal- 
ance of the orchestra. 

As far as the music itself is concerned, I try to keep 
the numbers short and familiar. A typical concert 
goes something like this: 


Introduction to Act One of Carmen by Bizet 

Animal pictures: Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the 
Bumblebee and Hippo Dance by White 

Everybody Sing 

(We ask the audience to join us in the words to 
some song they know like Baa, Baa, Black Sheep or 
Hickory, Dickery Dock.) 

Bugler’s Holiday by Anderson 

In the Hall of the Mountain King and Dances by 
Grieg 

Tribal Dance by Schumann 

Trepak (a Russian dance) by Tchaikovsky 

I always introduce each selection with some ad- 
libbed remarks that I hope will stimulate interest 
in the composition. Since all these remarks are off 
the cuff, I’m not really sure what I’ve said. In an 
article about the concerts Arthur Edson of the Asso- 
ciated Press quoted my introduction to the Flight of 
the Bumblebee like this: “Now we’ll give you a musi- 
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cal picture of the bumblebee. If you listen, you can 
see him. Watch out, though, that he doesn’t sting 
you. (Giggles.) He’s a live bumblebee, you know. 
(Laughter.) Now let’s be quiet so you can hear him.” 

After the introduction, I turn back to the business 
of conducting, so I can’t really vouch for what goes 
on in the audience. However, I’ve seen pictures of 
little girls dancing and turning and little boys walk- 
ing up close to the musicians. There have even been 
a couple of instances in which youngsters have 
hopped up on the podium to lend a pair of tiny 
hands to my directing efforts. Once a dark-haired 
beauty of five joined me on the conductor's stand 
with the comment, “‘Oh, I know this one!” And then 
she proceeded to follow my motions all the way 
through the Stars and Stripes Forever. 

We never really know what to expect from them, 
except that all the boys and girls seem to enjoy the 
music very much, and many of the same faces show 
up at concerts year after year. 

When the program is over, they leave the hall 
laughing or singing—or very quiet, as if they were 
thinking about the experience they had just had. 





I am often asked how this series for our youngest 
audiences got started. The answer is a fairly simple 
one. The whole idea developed as a result of having 
too much money. (It isn’t often that a symphony con- 
ductor can say that!) 
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For several years, M. Robert Rogers, president of 
WGMS, the good-music station in Washington, ran 
all-day broadcast marathons to raise money for the 
orchestra. The affairs were always highly successful. 
You know the procedure. Listeners are asked to 
pledge certain amounts of money by telephone, with 
the understanding that the sums are to be mailed in 
later. Let me add here that, unlike many similar 
affairs, when good-music lovers say they will give so 
much, they do! The actual returns run about 98 per 
cent of the amounts pledged. 

Well, four years ago WGMS had chosen a certain 
Sunday as National Symphony Day. Just two hours 
before the marathon was to end, Mr. Rogers an- 
nounced that the day’s pledges totaled forty-two hun- 
dred dollars. The original idea had been that for the 
sum of four thousand dollars we were to present two 
youth concerts in the name of the WGMS listeners. 
Now we were faced with the very pleasant problem 
of what to do with the extra two hundred dollars. 

Mr. Rogers and I discussed this on the air. I sug- 
gested that possibly we could do a concert for chil- 
dren between the ages of three and seven. He asked, 
“Do you mean a sort of “Tiny Tots Concert’?” The 
name stuck. Not only did we raise enough to give our 
first program for this age group, but the idea was so 
enthusiastically received that in the remaining cou- 
ple of hours listeners pledged enough for two Tiny 
Pots Concerts. That meant we were in the business 
of playing music for the “smaller fry’—a chore we’ve 
enjoyed very much during the last several seasons. 

From those first two, the series has now grown to 
at least four pairs a year. The concerts are presented 
in hotel ballrooms, gyms, and school auditoriums. 
But no matter where we play, the audience is large 
and appreciative. 
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‘Music for All 


The addition of this series completed our cycle 
of symphony concerts for every age group of the 
music-loving public. Besides our regular subscription 
series, played in Constitution Hall on Wednesday 
evenings for people of all’ ages, the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra gives concerts for grammar school 
audiences (eight to thirteen) and young people from 
our high schools (thirteen to eighteen). Then, to 
make sure they remain in the fold, we go into the 
various colleges to let them hear our music. Besides 
this, we present a series of “Pops Programs” with 
young adults in mind. 

Our orchestra operates on the basic theory that 
men and women must hear “live” music to come to 
understand and enjoy it—and that goes for children 
too. We feel that you cannot expect an adult of 
twenty-one to become a symphony patron if he has 
never been inside a concert hall. Is this less reason- 
able than to suppose that anyone will like good liter- 
ature without the proper sort of stimulated interest 
and continuous education? The principle is exactly 
the same. 

So each year the National Symphony Orchestra 
goes into the schools to let our younger citizens hear 
good music. Or the children come to Constitution 
Hall in their buses during school hours for an im- 
portant part of their education—exposure to a sym- 
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phony orchestra. The results have been most 
ing to us. 


gratify- 


For example, when I became conductor of this 
orchestra seven years ago, we were playing one series 
of youth concerts for only goo season subscribers. Up 
to then in the eighteen-year history of the National 
Symphony Orchestra we had never had a full house 
for any of our young people’s programs. (I should 
point out that the capacity of Constitution Hall is 
3,822, and anyone will tell you that is a lot of chil- 
dren.) This year we are playing two series of sub- 
scription youth concerts, and our list of season-ticket 
holders has 7,644 names. Another 1,000 are on the 
waiting list, all hoping to get seats for next year’s 
series. 

In addition, the entire program is kept vital 
through: free concerts paid for by Washington busi- 
nesses. This season fifteen local merchants are spon- 
soring programs for school children, so that the boys 
and girls may get their music as they receive their 
education, without added cost. 

It has not always been so. When I first suggested 
to certain people that business might cooperate with 
us in presenting good music to schools, at no charge 
to the children, the whole idea was dismissed as being 
impractical. But I had such faith in the soundness 
of the project that I talked to executives of a large 
department store here and persuaded them to spon 
sor the first concert. Then five more public-minded 
businesses chipped in. With their assistance and pa- 
tronage, we were able to give thousands of children 
in the Washington area an opportunity to hear good 
music absolutely free. The list of fifteen business- 
sponsored concerts today is still the heart of ow 
music education program. 


Concerts for Young Visitors 


Our horizon has been expanded in yet another 
way, to include many youngsters from all over the 
United States. This spring we are presenting a series 
of one-hour concerts, called Music for Young Amer- 
ica, for the thousands of high school students who 
will be in Washington on their annual field trips. It 
is estimated that about fifty thousand young men and 
women will be introduced to the National Symphony 
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Orchestra and good music through these free pro- 
grams, sponsored by Mrs. Merriweather Post, the 
first vice-president of our Orchestra Association. Mrs. 
Post and I hope that Music for Young America will 
create a greater interest in symphony orchestras—an 
interest that may serve to strengther! the cultural 
foundation of the youth of our nation. 

How well does it work, this idea of ‘teaching chil- 
dren to enjoy good music so that they will become 
the concert-goers of tomorrow? I can only say that it 
has already paid off for us. The largest single age 
group that buys season tickets today are college stu- 
dents. Each season their number grows, and when 
they leave their colleges and universities we know 
they will continue to attend concerts as young adults. 

This year the National Symphony Orchestra en- 
joyed the largest season ticket sales since World War 
II, and we have even greater hopes for the future. 
Some day we may even count as a supporter the 
young man of about four who attended one of our 
Tiny Tots Concerts and listened to the music with 
mixed feelings. When the program was over, he came 
charging up to the podium to express his great disap- 
pointment. We had played the Lone Ranger's theme 
(known to some as the William Tell Overture by 
Rossini), but the Masked Man had not appeared! 


















































































































civilization will have taken its longest stride forward since the beginning of time. 


Music is something to live with always, and children should be taught to regard it as a 


close and inalienable friend. 


From “For the Love of Music,” National Parent-Teacher, May 1937 
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Music is for the betterment and enrichment of the individual, just as education and 
reading are. When people come together to play music as they do to play bridge, 














—JASCcHA HEIFETZ 
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RIGHT NOW there are at least 270,000 children in the 
public elementary schools of forty-four states who 
are regularly receiving some instruction in a second 
language. This figure may seem small when com- 
pared with the 22,000,000 pupils in public elemen- 
tary schools, but those 270,000 are already more 
than one third the total number studying modern 
foreign languages in all our public high schools. The 
comparison is significant because it leads immedi- 
ately to an important question: Where did they get 
enough good teachers? 

All of us today are fully aware of the importance 
of knowing more than one language in a world 
drawn together by common concerns. All of us are 
eager for our children to gain an understanding of 
other peoples through their languages. But let’s slow 
down a bit. Let’s make sure of the quality of our 
teaching when we introduce very young children to 
a second language. As director of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the Modern Language Association 
of America, I want to caution enthusiastic parents, 
administrators, and foreign language instructors that 
we shall defeat our purposes if we do not restrict the 
growth of this educational trend to the supply of ade- 
quately prepared teachers. 

My point is the more emphatic because nowadays 
language learning is very different from what we 
used to get in most high schools and colleges. In- 
deed, methods used in our grade schools are already 
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affecting instruction in high schools and colleges. 
The grade-school children, when taught by quali- 
fied teachers, are actually learning to speak and un- 
derstand a living language in real situations. They're 
not memorizing bookish words and phrases or rules 
of grammar. This happens, however, only when the 
new movement is living up to expectations. When 
programs are improvised faddishly, when the teach- 
ers themselves have only a slight knowledge of the 
foreign language, what happens? Johnny imitates, 
with pathetic accuracy, his teacher’s fractured French. 
Mary merely commits to memory a few isolated Span- 
ish words that she'll forget over the summer. (And 
a good thing too!) 


Needed: More Language Teachers 

Let’s face it. This popular interest in starting 
languages early catches us as poorly prepared as did 
the linguistic demands of our armed forces during 
World War II, which cost taxpayers an estimated 
forty million dollars for a temporary intensive lan- 
guage program. 

Less than half of our public high schools (actually 
43-6 per cent) even offer instruction in a modern 
foreign language. Where it is offered, students nor- 
mally “take” only a year or two, and so the despair- 
ing teachers feel they must emphasize reading rather 
than speaking. One can learn to read a little in two 
years, but acquiring an “active vocabulary” for carry- 
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ing on a conversation in a foreign tongue is a good 
deal harder for most high school students. It takes 
motivation, lack of inhibition, and time. 

This is why we want our children to start young. 
Children in the early grades have the natural motiva- 
tion and the natural lack of inhibition. Given conti- 
nuity and progression of instruction, they also have 
the time to achieve proficiency. Moreover, whether 
gifted or slow to learn, they all have a remarkable 
ability (which normally declines from adolescence 
on) to imitate new sounds and intonations with 
amazing ease and accuracy. But thanks to our long 
neglect of living languages in American education, 
they don’t yet have enough teachers worth imitating. 

Fortunately, the teachers are coming. Last summer 
they were getting preparation in at least twenty-nine 
workshops. Communities like Schenectady and Seattle 
have introduced programs of in-service training. 
Many universities and teachers’ colleges are taking 
unprecedented steps to meet this exciting demand. 
Guides, manuals, tapes, records, bibliographies, and 
lists of audio-visual aids have recently appeared, and 
many more are being planned. 

Standards have been set up. Leaders in the lan- 
guage-teaching profession have agreed officially on 
what constitutes minimum, good, and superior quali- 
fications for second-language instruction. A regular, 
informative newsletter is sent free by the Modern 
Language Association to every foreign language 
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A Caution 


Several years ago a new and exciting subject was 
added to the programs of many American elementary 
schools—foreign languages. The idea met with 
enthusiastic response from the public. All over the 
country parents, quick to appreciate the value of 
learning a second language early in life, have been 
asking for a chance to enroll their children in such 
classes. Lest we allow our enthusiasm to outrun 
our resources, an eminent scholar here offers 


a word of warning. 


teacher in the grades. The crisis is not being neg- 
lected; much is being done. Yet it will be far from 
enough if the movement is not held within reason- 
able bounds for a reasonable waiting period. 

Patience is not just a virtue in this case; it is a 
necessity. For the surest way of discrediting language 
instruction—causing the public to doubt its value and 
relevance—is to have it done by teachers who are not 
qualified. There are those who say we’ve been making 
this mistake in some of our high schools for years, but 
that’s another problem. Let’s not repeat it in the 
grades, at a level where children’s more faithfully 
imitated accents could eventually advertise our folly 
to the world! 

And they will, if we do not take care. Our boys 
and girls are growing up to a world of faster trans- 
portation and wider communication than we have 
known or can well imagine. Even now nearly two 
million Americans go abroad annually, half a million 
to Europe, and foreigners are visiting us in ever in- 
creasing numbers. Every eighteen minutes an airplane 
completes a crossing of the North Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean. More U.S. citizens travel each year to Spanish- 
speaking countries than are studying Spanish in all 
our high schools put together. More travel each year 
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Second-graders acting roles in Les Trois Ours (The Three Bears) 

it the Western Reserve Foreign Language Demonstration School. 

Western Reserve was one of twenty-nine colleges and universities 

that conducted special workshops last summer for teachers of 
eign languages in elementary schools. 


to the French-speaking countries than are studying 
French in all our schools. Every indication points to 
steady increases in these numbers. 

Whatever the situation once was, few children who 
really learn to speak and understand one of the most 
widely spoken foreign languages are going to lack 
opportunity hereafter for using their skill. But that 
skill will be of dubious value if they are taught by 
teachers who are themselves unskilled. 

This is not a plea for language specialists in the 
elementary schools. Let local school administrators 
decide whether language instruction should come 
from “‘visitors” or from regular classroom teachers. 
Our plea—and we think it a reasonable one—is that 
it come from persons who not only understand ele- 
mentary school children but who also speak and 
understand the foreign language. 

Nor is our problem going to be solved by import- 
ing boatloads of Frenchmen or Germans who have 
never taught young children. It must be solved by 
recruiting qualified elementary school teachers who 
already have the language proficiency; by training 
many others to do the job as the present state of the 
world demands it be done; and hence, with the help 
of forward-looking administrators, by encouraging 
prospective teachers to seek this new kind of training. 


Needed: Understanding, Not Word Lists 


If the thoughtful parent has his way, the new kind 
of training will include more than linguistic skill. 
The reasons he expresses for wanting his youngsters 
to learn languages aren’t what a parent would have 
given a decade or so ago. The world has changed, 
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Americans say. They realize that this country has 
assumed long-range international responsibilities, and 
they believe that their children will need to know 
about the peoples of other nations, friendly or hos- 
tile. They feel that foreign language study will some- 
how bring more international understanding. 

But, alas, this “ain’t necessarily so.” Inability to 
talk the other fellow’s language is obviously a great 
barrier to understanding. Yet gaining the ability is 
not enough. Just being able to speak Spanish does 
not bring automatic awareness of the basic differences 
between the Spanish and Latin cultures and our own. 
Nor does being able to speak French mean that we 
shall understand the ways of Frenchmen. 

So the qualified teacher of a foreign language in 
the grades had better know the important differences 
between our culture and that of the people who 
speak that native tongue. He must understand that 
language is not just a convenient door opening on 
another culture but a significant and inseparable part 
of that culture. And he must teach language that way. 
This does not mean teaching children the foreign 
words for American things; it does not mean teach- 
ing isolated words at all. It means, basically, helping 
young children to make, through a form of play act- 
ing and imitation, the foreign verbal and nonverbal 
responses to real situations, both familiar and strange. 
Thus the child does not sit passively and hear about 
another culture. Rather, in a measure he experiences 
that culture. As the experience grows, the foreignness 
of course fades away. At the same time a genuine and 
lasting understanding begins to dawn—deep in his 
sympathies, not in scribbled notebooks. 


Needed: A Slowdown in Demand 


Have we enough teachers qualified to give such 
important and timely instruction? I wish I could 
honestly say yes. Some are now giving it successfully. 
Some are being well trained to do so (at Kansas, 
Michigan, and Yale universities, for example), but we 
urgently need many, many more. Hence my plea that 
we slow down this great rush to get a second lan- 
guage in the grades—much as we appreciate its im- 
portance. It was scarcely there at all a few years ago. 
Why hurry to put it there before we are ready to 
offer the kind of language instruction that parents 
expect and that America needs? Let’s not cheat our 
children. Let's really help them to feel more at home 
in their multilingual, jet-propelled world. 





William R. Parker, executive secretary of the Mod- 
ern Language Association and director of its foreign 
language program, is professor of English literature 
in the Graduate School of New York University. His 
published works include the recent book, The 
National Interest and Foreign Languages. Professor 
Parker serves the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO as a member of its executive committee. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Open Door to Richer Living.—One man’s hobby may be 
another man’s bore. But for every person, young and old, 
there is a recreational activity that satisfies his particular 
needs—whether for companionship, adventure, creative 
experience, or just relaxation. During National Recrea- 
tion Month in June the National Recreation Association 
will remind all Americans of how recreational resources 
can enrich and add zest to daily living. 


Sunday Special.—Motorists attending church in Washing 
ton, D. C., may leave their cars in parking lots free of 
charge every Sunday between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. All they 
have to do is present a copy of their church bulletin to 
the parking-lot attendant. 


“Scholarships” for Troubled Children.—Looking toward 
the day when no emotionally disturbed child need do 
without psychiatric treatment because of lack of funds, the 
Menninger Foundation of Topeka, Kansas, is inaugurat- 
ing a program of below-cost residential treatment at its 
Southard School. As a beginning, the school will accept 
eighteen children whose parents are unable to pay the full 
cost of treatment. Because the school is primarily a re- 
search and training center, patients will be selected to 
provide a variety of problems for teaching and research 
purposes. 


1 Backward Glance.—An important research document— 
a microfilm copy of Sears, Roebuck catalogues issued since 
1888—was recently given to the Library of Congress. Re- 
searchers who study the catalogues will discover: That it 
wasn't until 1924 that Sears dropped covered wagons from 
its catalogue. That buggies, which occupied twenty-two 
pages in 1896, had disappeared by 1933. That buggy own 
ers in the 18g0’s could buy artificial glass eyes for their 
horses for five dollars. That men’s pajamas first appeared 
in 1899, but it was 1908 before they made any inroads 
against long underwear as sleeping apparel. 


Baby’s Blurry World.—At birth an infant has very little 
visual capacity, and even by the time he reaches the age 
of one year he has only one-tenth normal eyesight. Nor- 
mal, or 20/20, vision usually develops about the fourth or 
fifth year, University of Chicago eye specialists report. 


Cited for Service.—‘Fundamental and imaginative contri- 
butions to the well-being of children” will receive recog- 
nition from the newly formed nonprofit organization, 
Marshall Field Awards, Inc. Six to nine awards, of two 
thousand dollars: each, will be made annually in four 
fields: education, physical and mental development, social 
welfare, and communications. It is hoped that these awards 
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will point up the areas in which improved services for 
children are urgently needed. 


Privacy Guaranteed.—In Pennsylvania a job hunter’s age 
is his own secret if he’s past forty. Under the state’s new 
fair employment practices act, an employer or employ- 
ment agency may not “elicit any information” on age from 
an applicant between forty and sixty-two years old. 


First Stop: The Moon.—A sixth-grader’s essay on his plans 
for the future, which included a trip to the moon, con 
cluded: “After going to the Moon, I would like to travel.” 





GET YOUR POLIO VACCINE 
AS SOON AS YOU CAN... 


MEANTIME, FOLLOW THESE PRECAUTIONS: 


DON’T GET CHILLED 
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FEW OF Us today need to be reminded that neglect of 
a decayed tooth invites trouble. Serious infections 
may set in, and you may even lose the tooth. Regu- 
lar checkups and prompt repairs by your dentist can 
spare you this grief. Preventive dentistry is important. 
But trips to the dentist’s office are not the whole of 
prevention. If all the dentists in the United States 
were to devote all their time to treating children only, 
they could barely keep up with the new cavities. 
When we consider, in addition, the dental needs of 
adults, there seems to be faint hope of catching up 
with the continuous, ravaging pace of tooth decay in 
this country. 

Fortunately, we are not helpless. The toll does not 
have to keep on mounting while we stand by. We do 
have a method of reducing decay, one that is in use 
now. This simple, efficient, and safe procedure is flu- 
oridation, or the adjusting of the amount of fluoride 
in water supplies to an ideal level—about one part of 
fluoride to a million parts of water. 

Whether we know it or not, all of us take in some 
fluoride every day. Fluorides are found in the foods 
we eat. Most water supplies have at least a trace of 
fluoride. As Dr. Dean pointed out in his article in the 
May National Parent-Teacher, many people in the 
United States have been drinking fluoridated water 
all their lives—water fluoridated by nature. Though 
in some communities the amount of natural fluoride 
is many times higher than one part per million, stud- 
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ies have turned up only the effects that were noted 
by Dr. Dean. 

Some opponents of water fluoridation assert that 
fluoride added during the water treatment is different 
from fluoride that dissolves from soil or rocks. This 
claim has no scientific basis. Fluoride that is natural- 
ly present in water has the same chemical properties 
as fluoride used in fluoridation. Of course, the fluo- 
ride is highly diluted—one part to a million parts of 
water. Because of this high dilution, the dissolved 
fluoride is present as the fluoride ion—that is, as the 
element fluorine with one negative electric charge. 
This is true whether the fluoride ion comes from cal- 
cium fluoride, sodium fluoride, or any other fluoride 
salt. We should note too that at this high dilution 
all the fluoride, whatever the source, is dissolved. 

As for effects on the body, these are the same, 
whether fluoride is present in the water supply nat- 
urally or is added. 


Ten-year Check 

What can we expect of water fluoridation in the 
prevention of dental decay? We have reports on care- 
fully controlled, long-term studies made in the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, and New York and in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. The reports show similar 
results. 

Let’s look at the final report of the ten-year study 
made in two New York cities-Newburgh and King- 
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Here is the second of two articles on water 

fluoridation and tooth decay introduced last month 

by Henry F. Helmholz, M.D., chairman of the Committee on 
Health of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The author of this scientific summary of fisoridation's 
proved effects is the noted physician who helped direct 
the famed ten-year study in Newburgh, New York. 


Problem of Tooth Decay 


Edward R. Schlesinger, M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics, Albany Medical College, 


and Associate Director of 
Medical Services, New York State Department of Health 


ston, neighboring communities of about the same size 
and general character. The results of this study are 
typical. 

In Newburgh the fluoride level of the water sup- 
ply was raised to between 1.0 and 1.2 parts per mil- 
lion of water. Kingston’s water supply, which was 
low in fluoride content, remained unchanged. The 
children of both cities were examined regularly, and 
all had approximately the same amount of dental 
care. 

At the end of the study the six- to nine-year-olds 
in both cities were given checkups. When the dental 
health of the two groups was compared, researchers 
turned up the most significant finding of all. The 
Newburgh youngsters, it was discovered, had a lower 
rate of decayed, missing, or filled permanent teeth— 
a rate lower by 58 per cent. 

The six- to nine-year-olds in Newburgh had had 
the benefit of fluoridated water all their lives. How- 
ever, even the older children in Newburgh who had 
not had the full benefit of fluoridated water showed 
a marked, though not so great, reduction in tooth 
decay. 

Some critics of water fluoridation argue—and false- 
ly—that examinations for tooth decay are unreliable. 
But surely there can be no argument about the pres- 
ence or absence of permanent teeth! What did the 
count show here? 

Kingston children from six to nine years of age had 
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already lost about eight times as many first molars 
from dental decay as had the Newburgh children of 
the same age. The first molar is rightly called the 
keystone of the dental arch. Loss of this tooth at an 
early age frequently leads to serious dental problems. 

Researchers reported another gain for the New- 
burgh children: a great drop in dental decay on the 
facing surfaces of neighboring teeth. This type of de- 
cay is difficult to treat. To get at it, much of the nor- 
mal tooth has to be cut away. With a decline in cavi- 
ties in these hard-to-reach places, dental treatment is 
simpler, less trying, and less costly. 

Some opponents of fluoridation argue that it bene- 
fits only children. Even if we were absolutely sure 
that the advantages of fluoridation are limited to 
children, it hardly seems sound to deny boys and 
girls a boon to health simply because adults cannot 
share it. 

Actually the claim that children alone benefit from 
fluoridation is unfounded. For this we have the evi- 
dence of studies in areas where the ‘water supply nat- 
urally contains the proper amount of fluoride. Re- 
ports show that the protection agaimst dental decay 
noted in children carries over into the adult years. 
There is every reason to believe that these findings 
also apply to communities where water fluoridation is 
in force. Children benefit immediately, but in time 
both children and adults will have better dental 
health. 
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Margin of Safety 


All available scientific information points to the 
safety of water fluoridation. The process offers an 
ample margin of safety against any contingencies that 
might arise. What is meant by “ample margin of 
safety”? Almost all substances taken in large enough 
quantities are poisonous. The drinking of large 
amounts of water, for example, has produced poison- 
ing and even death. In high concentrations, oxygen, 
without which we cannot live for more than a few 
minutes, irritates the lungs. Chlorine, when added 
to community water supplies, has saved countless 
lives from typhoid fever alone, yet the same sub- 
stance has been used as a poison gas in warfare. 

‘Sodium fluoride in high concentrations is a poison. 
However, in the concentrations used for water fluori- 
dation it is completely safe. Even at levels several 
times higher than those used in fluoridation, the only 
proved effects are those noted on teeth. We have a 
great deal of scientific evidence on the safety of 
drinking water that. naturally contains about one 
part per million of fluoride. Dr. Dean reviewed this 
evidence in his article last month. 

Additional evidence comes from communities using 
fluoridated water. In the Newburgh-Kingston study, 
for example, children were observed for ten years, 
many from infancy. The youngsters were examined 
annually by a qualified pediatrician. Height and 
weight were measured. Every year X rays were taken 
of the right hand and both knees. In the final year 
the lower spine was X-rayed. Studies were made to 
determine the effect of fluoride on the kidneys. All 
these tests yielded no differences that were of medical 
significance. 


The Answer Is “‘No” 


Among older age groups, death rates from cancer 
and heart disease were compared in the two cities. 
The data showed clearly that during the period of 
fluoridation, deaths from these causes were no higher 
in Newburgh than in Kingston. 

“Does fluoridated water aggravate existing kidney 
cdlisease?” some have asked. We have much evidence 
from natural fluoride areas on this point. Mortality 
from kidney disease is no higher even when patients 
have all their lives used water with a fluoride content 
several times greater than the content in fluoridated 
water. We have already mentioned the special re- 
search in the Newburgh-Kingston study. 

“Can victims of kidney ailments excrete fluoride?” 
others have asked. Experiments show that rabbits 
whose kidneys have been severely damaged by ura- 
nium poisoning are able to excrete fluoride just as 
well as hormal rabbits do. In communities where the 
water supply is fluoridated, studies have also been 


made on elderly persons with long-standing kidney 
disease. The fluoride concentrations in their urine 
were the same as in persons in the same community 
who were free of kidney disease. 

The first sign of excessive fluoride consumption is 
mottling or a dark discoloration of the enamel among 
children. Darkening of the enamel does not occur 
among children who drink water containing one 
part of fluoride per million parts of water. There is 
no evidence that darkening of the enamel will occur 
in adults when it has not been present during child- 
hood. A few pearly white spots may appear on the 
teeth of a few children, but it takes an experienced 
dentist to detect the markings. On the other hand, 
certain disfiguring white spots not caused by fluoride 
—spots found in about one child in five in nonfluo- 
ride areas—occurred less than half as often among 
the Newburgh children as they did among the King- 
ston children. 


Vanishing Symptoms 

We have no well-documented reports on symptoms 
or physical abnormalities caused by drinking fluori- 
dated water. One opponent of fluoridation ascribes a 
long series of maladies to fluoride. Close examination 
of his report shows that only in one case did he know 
the fluoride content of the water taken by the persons 
afflicted with these maladies—and the water in that 
case was deficient in fluoride! He based his evidence 
on white spots on the teeth. These markings, we have 
already pointed out, do occur in nonfluoride areas. 
All the so-called evidence, it turned out, had no basis 
whatsoever in fact. 

In this connection one especially interesting story 
comes out of Newburgh. Just after fluoridation had 
been approved a flood of complaints poured in. 
Many of the residents, it seemed, were beset by a 
rash of symptoms and illnesses. The culprit, the com- 
plainers insisted, was fluoridation. For some time the 
protesting and the reciting of symptoms went on. 
Then an announcement appeared in the newspapers: 
Fluoridation had only just begun; hence the symp- 
toms could not possibly be traced to fluoridation. 
Suddenly, since people could no longer blame their 
ailments on this new development, the complaints of 
aches and pains ceased. 

About 1,137 communities, with a total population 
of more than 22 million, now use fluoridated water. 
Fluoridation is in operation in such cities as Balti- 
more, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Washington, D. C. Chicago is 
installing the necessary equipment. Other communi- 
ties, large and small, are planning to follow suit. The 
children (and later the adults) in every community 
with a central water supply have much to gain from 
the simple, safe procedure of water fluoridation. 
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You Can Help Make 


Freddie Milam Saunders 


jUsT TODAY you heard the news. Next fall your child 
will be in the room of one of the new teachers who 
will be coming into your school for the first time. 
Will she be a good teacher? Will Ted learn? Will he 
be happy while learning? 

Whether or not you realize it, you can do much to 
determine the kind of job your child’s teacher will 
do next fall. True, it is unlikely that you had any- 
thing to do with choosing her. Her potentialities as 
teacher have been shaped by forces beyond your con- 





Come next September, thousands of 
new teachers will be reporting for their 
first job. What kind of year will it be for 
the new teachers in your town? 

You can help decide by giving them 

a bright start—and thus the right 

start. But you'll be wise to 


begin planning now! 


Good leach 
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trol—her training, her experience, and her home 
background. But whether she fulfills her potentiali- 
ties, whether she does the best job she is capable of 
doing will depend on some conditions that you can 
control, 

One teacher approaches the first day of school in a 
new system with a warm glow of anticipation. She 
feels sure that in the school and in the community 
she is among friends. Another teacher starts her first 
day with no background of community experience. 
She has met no one there sinee her conference with 
the superintendent the day she was hired. Whatever 
is unknown may be bad. The uncertainty may make 
her tense, and tensions are not conducive to good 
teaching. 

“But,” you say, “what can I do?” Plenty. The new 
teacher has certain professional needs that can best 
be met by the school personnel. But she also has per- 
sonal needs that can be filled better by people in the 
community outside the profession. And who should 
be more interested in meeting these needs than the 
parents of children in school? 


Company of Newcomers 


Were you ever a stranger in a small town? The 
casual friendliness of a community where “everybody 
knows everybody” made your loneliness more poign- 
ant than it would have been in a city. Nobody 
stopped to talk to you, nobody called to you from a 
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passing car, nobody joined you when you stopped 
for coffee. And that is the situation of hundreds of 
teachers who go into new communities each fall. 

Most of us would say that the first of a teacher’s 
personal needs is the need for adequate housing. 
But important as it is to have a comfortable, con- 
venient place to live, the need to know the commu- 
nity—its layout, its resources, its customs, and, above 
all, its people—is even more important. 

A thoroughgoing, planned program of aid and 
welcome for new teachers can be carried out only in 
cooperation with the school administration. But help 
is so acutely needed that your superintendent will 
quite likely pounce with delight on any such offer 
from your P.T.A. He will be glad to know that your 
group is interested in the teacher as a person. No 
amount of professional help and friendliness on the 
part of the school personnel can substitute for what 
you can do on behalf of the newcomer. 

Many P.T.A.’s, of course, follow the practice of 
making the new teachers feel welcome as a group, 
when school opens in the fall. What I am suggesting, 
however, is an earlier and more personal welcome, 
one that is concerned with the teachers as individuals. 
And now is the time to start planning such a project. 
You will, for example, need a committee of inter- 
ested, outgoing, diligent people to carry on the work 
—people who will make it look less like a project and 
more like an expression of warm, spontaneous friend- 
liness. 

Here is an example of how your project may work. 
Suppose you find, early in July, that the superin- 
tendent has just hired a Miss Thomas to teach Eng- 
lish in junior high school. She, you learn, is just out 
of college, with no previous teaching experience. She 
lives in a city three hundred miles away. 

Now is the time for you to go to work. You do 
not let Miss Thomas wonder all summer long about 
the new community to which she is coming. As a 
member of the welcoming committee, you write her 
a letter telling her how pleased you are that she is to 
be with you next year. You give her information 
about the town and the school. You offer to help her 
with housing and any other problems. You give her 
the name and address of another new teacher who is 
coming to your school from her city, and suggest that 
they might like to get together for the trip down 
when school starts. 

In the meantime, you have given Miss Thomas’ 
name to a home-town girl who is returning to teach 
in your junior high. She too writes a short, informal 
note of welcome to Miss Thomas. The new teacher's 
replies to both letters show her delight at receiving 
such warm greetings in advance. 

On the day Miss Thomas arrives, you meet her at 
the bus station. You take her to the superintendent’s 
office to report. There you meet another new teacher. 
She and your Miss Thomas, after talking a bit, de- 
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cide to share an apartment if they can find a suitable 
one. You take them to several likely addresses, not 
rushing them about a decision. Finally they settle 
on a place. You then help them get the meters turned 
on, buy groceries, buy a few things needed for the 
kitchen, and perhaps rent a box at the post office. 
Now, they gratefully tell you, they are all set. 

But the time you have spent together has been 
more profitable than you might think. For as you 
have been going around with the two girls, you have 
been getting acquainted with them. You have been 
seeing that they met people. They met several towns- 
people while looking at apartments. On shopping 
trips you introduced them to business people. You 
ran into two returning teachers, and all of you had 
coffee together. And everyone was sincerely interested 
in the newcomers. 

In addition, you have been making mental notes of 
the interests the new teachers have been revealing 
in their conversation. You have learned that at col- 
lege Miss Thomas was a leader in young people’s 
church work, that she likes square dancing and ten- 
nis, and that she wants to know more about the work 
of the P.T.A. and the League of Women Voters. 


Welcoming Hands 


After you leave the girls in their new apartment, 
you get busy on the phone. Within the next two days, 
Miss Thomas gets many assurances of the town’s 
friendliness. Some of the young people invite her to 
church and take her to the country club to play ten- 
nis. The president of a lively square-dance group 
calls to invite her to come to the next dance. 

When you drop by again to see how things are 
going, the girls are in a glow. “Why,” they say, “this 
is the friendliest place we have ever seen. We have 
been so—so—noticed!” And while you are visiting 
with them, the phone rings. It’s one of the church 
women inviting the girls to Sunday dinner. “See!” 
they say. ““That’s what we mean!” 

What have you actually done? Nothing really, ex- 
cept act as a friend to strangers. True, the committee 
has had to do some planning ahead. But the project 
has not been a demanding one. You have had to 
give up hardly a day of your time altogether—and 
maybe twenty miles with your car. Isn’t this much 
effort worthwhile if it serves to put Ted’s new teacher 
in the right frame of mind, so she may use all her 
potentialities for good teaching? 





Freddie Milam Saunders writes, “I started teaching 
twenty-seven years ago, and my continuing interest in 
the new teacher began twenty-six years ago. That was 
the first time I found myself one of the ‘old’ teachers, 
with an opportunity to pay back some of the kind- 
nesses shown me.” Mrs. Saunders is principal of the 
Castro Elementary School in Mission, Texas. 
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The Versatile Age 


The old rocking chair is empty today, 
For Grandmother’s no longer in it 
She’s off in her car to her office or shop 
And buzzes around every minute. 


No one shoves Grandma back on the shelf; 
She’s versatile, forceful, dynamic— 

That isn’t a pie in the oven, my dears; 
Her baking, today, is ceramic. 


You won't see her trundling early to bed 

From her place in a warm chimney nook— 

Her typewriter clickety-clacks through the night, 
For Grandma is writing a book. 


Grandmother never takes one backward look 
‘To slow down her steady advancing 
She won't tend the babies for you any more, 
For Grandma has taken up dancing. 


She isn’t content with crumbs of old thoughts, 
With meager and secondhand knowledge 
Don’t bring your mending for Grandma to do, 
For Grandma has gone back to college! 


— MARGARET NEEL 
Mystery 
I was proud of myself 
That I didn’t wince 
At the words you said; 
And I’ve thought of them since 
With satisfaction 
That I could smile 
And not grieve, even 
A little while, 
At the hurt you inflicted, 
Not guessing how— 
Oh, why am I weeping 
About it now? 


—JANE MERCHANT 
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POETRY L 


For Children 


The love of children gives a vital force 

To inexpressive symbols—P.THA.: 

An instrument of living energy 

To help each child grow strong in his best way; 
To strengthen now the home in which he lives; 
To add to future marriage, spiritual dower; 

To supplement the efforts of the schools, 

Infuse communities with wholesome power. 


—Kar.a V. PARKER 


Small Sons Are Useful 


(One of the poems we were privileged to receive from 
Mr. Coffin before his death.) 

Small sons are useful to a busy man, 

They save him many steps and bendings; 

And they are minute histories of man 

Without, save for some bruise, the bitter endings. 

Little boys can pass you up the nail, 

Or bring you down your dinner in a pail; 

You cannot build a wall without their tendings. 


And it is good for a man to have applause 
When he works, and little sons can give it 
With bright eyes, their lively legs, and smiles; 
Only they do not give applause, they live it. 
The wall you build may not keep out a calf, 
It may be crumbling sandstone over half, 
Your little sons think it is right as a trivet. 


But there is more to small boys that you own 
Than handing hammers up to you, or nails; 

lt gives great happiness to a heavy man 

To see himself repeated in spry tails. 

And, of course, love enters in it, too; 

That’s good to have around whatever you do, 
And love's a very deep thing with young males. 


—Rosert P. TrRIsTRAM COFFIN 
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Corky had a wish. His assets didn’t include a mind that 
races through lessons. But with persistence— 

and his teacher’s extraordinary collaboration—his 

wish came true anyway. 


bps 


CURE. 


CORKY GORHAM leaned against my desk. “You know 
what?” he said. 

I looked up from the fourth-grade language note- 
book I was correcting. “What, Corky?” 

“I want a ‘E’ on my report card.” 

“An ‘E’! But Corky—” What could I say? Even the 
superior students worked far beyond what was ex- 
pected of them for this bonus mark. But Corky 
Gorham, with an 1.Q. of 82— 

“Well, look, Corky. You see, even the children who 
are regular bookworms, the ones who study all the 
time, don’t often get ‘E’s’.” 

“I know, but I want one.” 

| took a report card from a desk drawer and stud- 
ied the subjects listed. What was Corky least terrible 
in? Arithmetic? Reading? Language or spelling? I 
didn’t even bother to reflect on one of these as a 
possibility. Art, music, physical education? All some- 
what less than mediocre. Corky had no special apti- 
tude that anyone had been able to discover. 

That left social studies. Perhaps here was a subject 

: pee that would give Corky an opportunity to do some- 
J [ {i} {|| 1} fi) thing that counted. The bell rang then, and I told 

sem aceabitiniany ef Corky we would talk more about the “E” some 
i333 i] other time. 

Later in the morning one of the fourth-graders 
was reading aloud to the class from a library book 
about England. When Big Ben was mentioned, Corky 
interrupted loudly, “Who's Big Ben?” 

The others hooted with laughter. When the gig- 
gling had tapered off I said, “Next week Corky will 
tell you ‘who’ Big Ben is.” 

a we “1 will?” Corky asked, surprised. 

Margaret Hill sia That was the beginning of Corky's “E.” Every day 
after school (with Mrs. Gorham’s permission) Corky 
and I set to work on his special report. The project 
would have been a snap if Corky had been a good 
student. But any teacher knows that working with 


ia ar 
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slow pupils is different. The teacher must go clear 
back to where the pupil stands mentally and academ- 
ically and draw him forward slowly and gently until 
he has come as far as his capabilities will permit. 

What other children learn spontaneously or soak 
up from their environment must be presented to the 
slow learner as a special lesson. Quick pupils reason; 
they form analogies; they think abstractly; they dis- 
play initiative. Slow learners must be taught to do 
these. It takes hours of patient repetition to teach the 
slow learner what average pupils learn rapidly and 
remember well. 

And so it was with Corky. Fourth-grade skills that 
Corky needed for his report were not yet mastered: 
the alphabet, the ability to use reference material, 
mastery of spelling and reading, powers of concentra- 
tion, the ability to express himself orally. 


A Pair of Sleuths 


“Now look, Corky, we’re detectives,” I said. “We're 
trying to find out some things about this mysterious 
stranger named ‘Big Ben.’ ” 

“We are?” 

“Yes. We'll find some of our clues at the library.” 

Corky began to enter into the spirit of the game. 
After many hours at the library he began to think 
of the card catalogue and Reader's Guide to Peri 
odical Literature as friends. True, it would be a long 
while before he could use these tools by himself, but 
each time it was a bit easier. After Corky had re- 
peatedly dipped into encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence material, the letters of the alphabet began to fall 
into their proper places in his slow little mind. He 
discovered that in a certain section of the children’s 
room at the library were books about foreign lands 
and that one group of these books was about Eng- 
land. Inside the books we found new tools, an index 


and a table of contents. In these we searched for 
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“clues.” We found we had to know our alphabet in 
its proper order to find clues in the index. 

Corky’s detective work took him to the magazine 
stacks in the basement of the library. Again the 
alphabet was a must, for magazines were arranged in 
alphabetical order. The “detectivé” had to know the 
months of the year in their proper order, too, if he 
was to trace down clues in magazines. 

But, alas, when we found the magazine articles, 
they were too difficult for Corky to read. Well, then, 
I would take them home and rewrite them so Corky 
would be able to read the information. 

When I had the story of Big Ben typed out in 
second-grade words and sentences, Corky read it 
aloud to me. 

“Say, that’s pretty int’restin’,” he commented. 

“What did it say?” I asked. 

Corky repeated what he remembered—more than I 
expected. 

“Good!” I approved. “You missed a few important 
things. Read the paper over to yourself and see if 
you can find out something more. Remember, you’re 
still a detective finding out about this stranger.” 

Corky concentrated on the assignment, came up 
with more facts about Big Ben. 

“Now,” I said, “you know more about London's 
famous Big Ben than anyone else in our grade.” 

“Gosh!” Corky looked exultant. When before had 
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Corky ever known more about something than any- 
one else in his class! 

“Gosh, I don’t know if I can tell it or not.” 

Corky's self-assurance had a way of draining away 
the moment he found himself the target of several 
pairs of critical eyes. 

“You can tell the others about Big Ben,” J said. 

“Well, I'll try, but s’posin’ I fergit?” 

We decided Corky needed some notes. A few firm, 
stiff index cards would give the boy something tan- 
gible to hold onto. Instead of words and phrases, 
we put pictures on Corky’s cards. Corky thinks in a 
concrete fashion. He gets ideas more quickly from 
pictures and objects than from the printed word. 

At last several cards were prepared with pictures 
and, where necessary, a word or figure. There was a 
picture of a bell to remind Corky that Big Ben is 
actually the name of the bell that rings out the 
hours—that the clock in Westminster Tower is only 
called “Big Ben” as an affectionate nickname. Then 
there was a picture of a bell with a crack in it. Ata 
glance Corky recalled that the bell had been cracked 
when it was first made a hundred years ago and that 
it is still cracked to this day. And there were pic- 
tures of the hands of a clock, with 14 feet printed on 
the minute hand and 9g feet on the hour hand. 


Cheers from the Audience 


At last the final test. Would Corky be able to 
share his new knowledge with the class? I stood at the 
back of the classroom with my fingers crossed be- 


hind my back. Corky stood at the front of the room 
with the cards clutched tightly in one hand. 

Corky's voice worked. It came out a little rusty at 
first but soon settled to normal. After all, it had 
something to say for once. 

The pupils listened with interest to the data on 
Big Ben. All unwittingly Corky provided a climax 
in his talk. Already he had made the pupils aware 
that Big Ben is more than just a clock to the Eng- 
lish people. Somehow he had got across in his own 
simple way that the clock is a friend, something that 
is always there for Londoners to turn to. Now Corky 
remembered to speak about the bombing of London 
during the recent war years. 

“All the time the people was a-scairt their clock 
was going to get hit,” Corky said. “But that old bell 
kep’ right on bongin’ out the time all day and all 
night. Then one night the clock got hit. Everybody 
looked up at that ol’ broken face and got all scared. 
Would their ol’ friend strike when it was time?” 


Corky paused dramatically. The fourth-graders sat 
forward on their seats. “Weil, did he?” someone asked 
finally. 

“No,” Corky answered. 

The fourth-graders were gratifyingly disturbed. 
Little murmurs of disappointment broke out for a 
few seconds, then the pupils quieted again. 

Corky stepped into the silence. ““Then, by gosh, 
that ol’ bell did strike. Jus’ a half minute late!” 

Corky didn’t wait for the fourth-graders’ delight to 
spend itself. He went to his seat and flopped there as 
unconcernedly as if he gave oral reports every day. 

“How many of you think Corky should have an 
‘E’ on his report card for this report?” I asked. 

The air was spattered with enthusiastic applause. 
I suspect the class approval would be a longer last- 
ing accolade for Corky than_the more tangible “E” 
on his report card. 


Double Reward 


When Corky returned his signed report card, he 
leaned against my desk. “You know what?” he asked. 

“No, what?” 

“You had oughta have a ‘E’ too, for workin’ so 
hard so’s / could get a ‘E’.” 

“Why, Corky, I never thought of that. Tell you 
what, though—every teacher knows ’way down in her 
heart whether she has just taught along in the usual 
way each month or whether she has maybe done 
something extra special to help someone in her class. 
If you think I did something special for you this 
six weeks I'll just mark an ‘E’ down in my heart 
where it can’t get erased.” 

Corky may be slow, but he seemed to understand 
that double talk well enough. 

“Yeah, you do that,” he said. “You had oughta 
have a ‘E’ somewheres.” 

Here was payment in full for the tedious hours I 
had spent dragging Corky along step by weary step 
to an “E”’—hours when I longed to be skiing or read- 
ing the latest book-of-the-month or simply recuper- 
ating from a six-hour day with thirty fourth-graders. 

I hadn't realized that I, too, had been working 
toward an “E.” 





Before her marriage, Margaret Hill was a teacher 
for seven years. Now the mother of four school-age 
children, she is an active parent-teacher worker (as 
is her husband) and a well-known writer. Especially 
popular with teen-age girls is Mrs. Hill’s series of 
novels about a young airline hostess. 





During the coming year Bonaro W. Overstreet, long a regular and popular contributor to the National Parent- 
Teacher, will focus her new series on “U.S. Citizen: 1956-57.” Mrs. Overstreet’s readers—and their number is 
legion—will look forward to sharing her perceptive ideas on such subjects as “The Citizen and the Law,” “The 
Free Citizen and the Mind’s Health,” and “Perspectives for an Election Year.” The scope of the series is 
further apparent in these titles: “Citizenship and Self-understanding,” “The Citizen and National Security,” 


and “How Shall We Define Progress?” 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


The Texas Way in P.T.A. 


John S. Carroll 


National Chairman, Committee on Rural Service 


THE HIGH TONE and scholariy level of this article can 
be identified immediately by the reader when it is 
made known that the author is a native-born Cali- 
fornian who has just finished five venturesome years 
in Texas. From the sanctuary of the Hollywood hills, 
he offers this article as a tribute to Texas and in 
honest admiration for the services to children and 
youth rendered by the fifty state branches of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The “Texas Way” is described here in some detail. 
In the Lone Star State the phrase applies to several 
major forward steps in education—one or another of 
various moves on behalf of children and youth. Actu- 
ally the plans and procedures of the “Texas Way” 
can be found throughout the whole of parent-teacher 
service. 

One especially impressive feature of the “Texas 
Way” is the meticulous planning that goes into the 
state convention. For four years the Texas Congress 
has been perfecting this pattern of planning for its 
annual meeting. Action on the event, which is held 
in November, begins early in the calendar year. The 
state president, the other members of the board of 
managers, and the convention program committee 
take the first steps. They choose the convention 
theme and set up general plans. From that point on 
the convention program becomes the responsibility of 
the committee and its co-workers. They see that all 
those who take part in the program are briefed on 
the plans as much as six months in advance of the 
convention. 

Next, the cast of participants go to work on their 
assignments. Program details are refined and the 
mechanics of program action rehearsed. As conven- 
tion week nears, the program planning committee 
has a deservedly secure feeling about the quality and 
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value of the program. With minor changes, similar 
arrangements have been followed every year. 

No delegate to a Texas convention need ever feel 
like a forlorn maverick. Everyone who attends has a 
part in the meeting. How is this done? At the regis- 
tration desk every delegate—and sometimes there are 
three thousand of them—receives a numbered tag. 
The tag assigns the member to one of eight groups. 
Each group has one or more board members acting 
as hostesses. Each group also has a recorder and two 
discussion leaders, who are usually professional edu- 
cators or, in any case, professionals in the art of lead- 
ing discussions. 


Meanwhile four assignments have been passed out 
to eight demonstration teams. These teams spend 
weeks and months preparing to present a phase of the 
convention theme to four groups of delegates. All 
groups see the four presentations, two in the morning 
and two in the afternoon. After the presentations, 
which last about twenty minutes, there is ample time 
—thirty to forty minutes—for discussion. 

Four types of presentation are used, one by each 
pair of teams. Team plans have included panels, 
symposiums, sociodramas, motion pictures, sound 
tapes, visual and audio presentations, plays, and 
straightforward talks. 

Equally varied are the methods used for discussion 
and audience participation after the presentations. 
Among these have been (1) questions from the audi- 
ence, with answers and reactions by panel members 
or discussion leaders; (2) buzz sessions, in which an 
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audience as large as six hundred is divided into small 
buzz groups no larger than ten or fifteen; (3) the use 
of summary sentences as final reports from buzz 
groups; (4) written enumeration of the reactions of 
the buzz groups; (5) individual written reactions, col- 
lected for the recorder; (6) reactions by specially ap- 
pointed summarizers; and (7) the formulaticn of 
questions and positive statements from a variety of 
discussion methods. Constant attention is given to 
assuring each member of the audience an opportunity 
for participation. 


Throughout the four-year period the convention 
planners consistently gave professional educators, in- 
cluding teachers, key spots on the program, particu- 
larly as discussion leaders. The beneficial results of 
such participation were many, but among the im- 
mediate outcomes was the keener interest of profes- 
sional personnel in the activities of the Texas Con- 
gress—its districts, councils, and local units. Particu- 
lar attention was paid to the contributions of school 
superintendents and college personnel, especially 
those in the field of teacher education. This practice 
has undoubtedly influenced the steady progress of 
P.T.A. membership in Texas, which is now well past 
the half-million mark. 

During the four years covered by this report, at- 
tendance at state conventions ranged from two thou- 
sand to four thousand delegates. Each year a show of 
hands revealed a surprising phenomenon: Ninety per 
cent of the delegates were new; that is, they were 
attending a state convention for the first time. 

The enthusiasm of the delegates mounted year by 
year. Such wholehearted approval, always desirable, 
is particularly hard to obtain in a massively large 
convention. It is this spirit that counts heavily in suc- 
cessful follow-up activity—also in getting local leaders 
interested in attending next year’s convention. 


Re Tce a, 


In all likelihood every program committee for 
every state convention in the National Congress plans 
and hopes for long-range results. So much planning 
and energy go into the convention itself that it is 
most rewarding to see its good influences carried not 
only throughout the state conference but throughout 
the convention year. 

How can the excellent follow-up on the Texas state 
conventions be accounted for? One significant reason 
lies in the planning. For four years these state con- 
ventions followed the same general pattern. And the 
same pattern was also used by the districts and, 
wherever applicable, by councils and local units. 
Thus all over the state parents and teachers bene- 
fited from the demonstrations and discussions carried 
on at each annual convention. 

A school superintendent who took part in all four 
conventions likened this successfully repeated pattern 
to the famous T formation in football. He pointed 
out that once a coach found this formation to be 
satisfactory, with variations, it was used each season 
thereafter. And it nearly always resulted in winning 
teams. 

One obstacle that must be overcome in the work of 
any volunteer organization is lack of program con- 
tinuity. However, this obstacle is effectively sur- 
mounted when successive administrations—in local 
units, councils, districts, and state—recognize the im- 
portance of joint planning. 

Pride in the achievements of the local unit, coun- 
cil, district, or state congress—pride symbolized by 
the slogan “The Texas Way in P.T.A.”—generates a 
spirit of teamwork, of effective cooperation. To those 
of you who are members and leaders in our most 
strategic group, the local unit, this report emphasizes 
the importance of leadership in action and the equal 
importance of careful, detailed, and successful pro- 
gram planning. 





Bargain-priced for Your Bookshelf 


Have you been browsing through your P.T.A. bookshelf lately? Is it well stocked for 
next fall? If you’re planning to round out your collection of P.T.A. pamphlets, be sure 
to consider this three-for-a-dollar special: 


It’s High Time 


An indispensable guide for the parents of high school students. The bright, breezy text 
and drawings are sure to bring a chuckle, even on apparently chuckle-proof days. 


New Hope for Audiences 


A stockpile of ideas for livening meetings. Recommended for anyone who is on a pro- 
gram-planning crew. 


Parents and Teachers as Partners 


Whichever part of the team you’re on—teacher or parent—you'll find ideas here for 
strengthening a partnership essential to children’s healthy growth. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THe Unrrep NATIONS—TEN YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT. By 
William A. DeWitt. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 226. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York 16, New York. 25 cents. 


[ue Unirep Nations AND How It Works. By David Cush- 
man Coyle. New American Library, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 35 cents. 


The most significant item in the reports on the United 
Nations Charter review project, undertaken by the Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers at the request of 
the United States Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is 
the recognition by a substantial majority of the member 
ship of the need for more information about the United 
Nations, its organization and agencies. This finding is an 
irrefutable challenge to the committees on international 
relations. As a first step in answering the widespread ce 
mand for information that is authoritative and readablk 
we recommend two publications. 

The first is The United Nations—Ten Years of Achieve- 
ment by William DeWitt. A careful reading of this well- 
organized pamphlet should provide enough factual mate- 
rial to check irresponsible judgments and encourage con- 
structive attitudes. Mr. DeWitt discusses some of the 
damaging myths about the United Nations and _ refutes 
them with an abundance of facts and a minimum of inter- 
pretation. Reading this pamphlet is a “road-map” experi- 
ence. In its pages one may trace by what routes our tor- 
tured generation is searching out the goals of peace or at 
least the ways to bypass war. 

Then one may well pick up David Cushman Coyle’s 
The United Nations and How It Works, published under 
the supervision of the United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. A thirty-five-cent paper-back book, it is 
available in drugstores, in book shops, and on newsstands. 
It is also sold by U.N. agencies throughout the world. 

Here are concise, authoritative, simply written analyses 
not only of the structure, functions, and programs of the 
United Nations but also of issues and trends that have 
disturbed and confused many of us. Especially stimulating 
are the chapters on the specialized agencies, their prob- 
lems and their underemphasized achievements. 

David Coyle writes with clarity. He knows his complex 
subject well and makes it absorbingly interesting as well 
as understandable. This book, which includes the full 
Charter of the United Nations and lists of the United Na- 
tions agencies, commissions, and special committees, has 
been distributed by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to members of its Board of Managers and to 
state chairmen of international! relations. ‘ 

Whatever can be said about the United Nations, it is 
fairly safe to assume that it is here to stay. The U.N. en- 
ters its second decade having already undergone profound 
and fundamental changes. The prevention of war by col- 
lective action, in this era of thermonuclear weapons, pre 
sents a more dynamic challenge than ever before. The 
seeds of peace struggle for growth in the minds of men. 
Ihe ground is harrowed by the urgency of survival. The 
United Nations is the implement, the tractor-plough, the 
massive combine that can bring forth the harvest. But this 
implement will be only as effective and purposeful as 
informed people make it. 

—Maryjorie F. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Junior Matinee 


The Court Jester—Excellent. 

Goodbye, My Lady—Excellent. 

The Lone Ronger—Good western. 

Family 

The Aanit:al World—Children, yes; young people, interesting but long; adults, 
interesting. 

Carovsel—Children, a bit long; young people, excellent; family, fine enter- 
tainment. 

The Face of Lincola—Children and young people, good; adults, rewarding. 

Forever, Darling—Children and young people, yes; adults, amusing fantasy 
farce, 

The Kettles in the Ozorks—Children, yes; young people and adults, Kettle fans. 

Land of the Bible—Children, good; young people and adults, excellent. 

Lovers and Lollipops—Children, yes; young people, good; adults, delightful. 

, oe Threshold of Space—Children, yes; young people, exciting; adults, 
thrilling. 

Our Miss Brooks—Children, yes; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Serenade—Children, mature; young people and adults, good of its type. 

Seven Wonders of the World—F air. 

Touch and Ge—Children, yes; young people and adults, good fun. 


Adults and Young People 


Abdulich the Great—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Angel Who Pawned Her Horp—Children and young people, fair; adults, 
fair entertainment. 

Anything Goes—Children and young people, fair; adults, hackneyed musical. 

Backlash—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

Battle Stations —Good of its type. 

Blackjack Ketchum, —Western fans. 

The Bold and the Brave—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, pretentious. 

The Bottom of the Bottle—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Broken Star—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

Cash on Delivery—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Cockleshell Heroes—Children, tense; young people and adults, good. 

Comanche—Routine Cinemascope western 

Come Next Spring—Children, yes; young people and adults, entertaining of its 
type. 

The Conqueror—Children and young people, trash; adults, lavish trash. 

The Creature Walks Among Us—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Crime in the Streets—Children and young people, no; adults, provocative. 

on, a lady—Children and young people, pf interest to ballet enthusiasts; 
adults, fair. 

A Day of Fury—Children, no; young people and BON western fans. 

Doctor at Sea—Children, yes; young people, amusing; adults, fair. 

Don Jvan—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

Forbidden Planet—Children, yes; young people and adults, good science fiction. 

Fury ot Gunsight Pass—Western fans. 

Geby—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, tender love story. 

Ghost Towa—Children and young people, slow; adults, western fans. 

Great Day in the Morning—Western fans. 

Hot Blood—Children and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

House of Ricordi—Children, mature; young people, matter of taste; adults, 
charming of its type. 

Jail Buster—Poor. 

Joe Macheth—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Jubal—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, superior western. 

The Killer Is Loose—Children, no; young people, tense; adults, good thriller. 

The Ladykillers—Children and young people, yes; adults, good fun. 

The Last Huat—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Last Ten Days—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its type 

The Lievtenant Wore Skirts—Children, no; young people, overly sophisticated; 
adults, matter of taste. 

Make Me an Offer—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, entertaining 

The Man Who Knew Too Much—Children, yes; young people and adults, good of its 
type. 

The Man Who Never Was—Children, no; young people, yes; adults, excellent 
melodrama. 

Manfish—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Meet Me in Las Vegas—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, 
matter of taste. 

Mohawk—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Never Say Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, matter of 
taste. 

1984—Children, no; young people, yes, with discussion; adults, thought- 
provoking. 

Over Exposed—Children, no; young people and adults, trash. 

Potteras—Children, mature; young people and adults, provocative. 

Picasso—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Picaie—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, provocative. 

Postmark for Danger—Children and young people, pobr; adults, whodunit fans. 

The Price of Fear—Children and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Rensom—Children and young people, mature; adults, excellent of its type. 

Red Sundowa—Children, poor; young people and adults, western fans. 

Return of Don Camillo—Children, with explanation; young people and adults, good. 

Richard Iit—Children, mature; young people and adults, excellent. 

The River Changes—Children, mature; young people, good; adults, absorbing. 

Rock Around the Clock—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Semurai—Children and young people, mature; adults, good. 

Shack Out on 101—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, routine. 

Shadow of the Eagle—F air. 

Slightly Scarlet—Children and young people, no; adults, trashy. 

Storm Feer—Children and young people, unwholesome; adults, poor. 

Stranger et My Door —Children, no; young people and adults, western fans 

Timetable—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Teo Bad She's Bad——Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

Top Gua—Western fans. 

Tribute to a Bad Man —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good western 

Uranium Boom—Children, tin; young people and adults, trash. 

World in My Corner—F air. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BUCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years 


Toy Tiger—Universal-International. Direction, Jerry Hopper. In 
this din appealing Tim Hovey is a lonesome, fatherless little 
hoy, sent to boarding school because his mother works. To 
gain popularity with his schoolmates, he pretends he is the 
son of a famous explorer. He decorates his room with the tro- 
phies his father supposedly has sent. He makes up letters full 
of fabulous feats and reads them to the wide-eyed boys. When 
challenged by an envious and suspicious listener, he is forced 
to produce his mythical parent. The amusing and sometimes 
touching adventures that follow create an entertaining little 
family comedy, crudely contrived in spots but pleasantly acted 
and technically well produced. Leading players: Tim Hovey, 
Jeff Chandler, Laraine Day. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Yes 
Zanzabuku—Republic. Direction, Lewis Cotlow. Youngsters par- 
ticularly will like this African safari film made by the well- 
known explorer, Lewis Cotlow, who produced Savage Splendor. 
Thirteen-year-old Mike Hartley, son of a Kenya game collector, 
takes part in a dangerous hunt for wild animals to be sent to 
zoos all over the world. Armed only with a camera, Mr. Cot- 
low travels through Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian Congo, 
capturing on color film unusual scenes of wild animals and 
strange tribes. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


From Japan comes The Phantom Horse, a fine film about a boy and a 
race horse. 
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FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Birds and the Bees—Paramount. Direction, Norman Taurog. 
A lighthearted farce, handsomely photographed in Vistavision, 
makes only partial usa of George Gobel’s talents. Emphasis is 
less on his unique phraseology and frequently shrewd com- 
ments than on his “little boy” appeal and his gift for slap- 
stick. As the bumbling, scientifically minded heir to a hot-dog 
fortune, he literally falls for pert Mitzi Gaynor, daughter and 
accomplice of a likable cardsharp, aboard a luxurious ocean 
liner. Miss Gaynor displays her talent for comedy in a role that, 
among other things, requires her to act the femme fatale, 
pose as a French countess, and perform a charming duet with 
Mr. Gobel. If the latter falls on his face perhaps too often for 
comfort, this film is nevertheless pleasant entertainment. Lead- 
ing players: George Gobel, Mitzi Gaynor, David Niven. 

Family 12-15 8-12 


An agreeable film Yes Possibly 


The Phantom Horse—Daici Film, released by Ed Harrison. Direc- 
tion, Koji Shima. Japanese children were excused from school 
to see this film because the Japanese Ministry of Education 
believed that its portrayal of family relationships, particularly 
between a small boy and his big sister, was outstanding. The 
film tells the familiar story of a boy and a race horse. It 
depicts the horse’s training and the mishaps that almost pre- 
vent the horse from participating in the Japanese Derby and 
thus recouping the family’s fortunes. The film is entertaining 
and understandable, despite Japanese dialogue. Characteriza- 
tions have both dignity and appeal. Loyalty, kindliness, fair 
play, and a fine kind of idealism are shown to be basic virtues. 
Country settings near the sea in northern Japan are exqui- 
sitely photographed. Leading players: Ayako Wakao, Yukohiko 
Iwatara. 

Family 12-15 


8-12 
Entertaining 


Entertaining Yes 
The Swan—MGM. Direction, Charles Vidor. A romantic comedy 
of royal matchmaking in the early 1900’s ripples amusingly 
through the intricacies of snaring a prince and demonstrates 
the bittersweet aspects of being a princess. Grace Kelly glides 
gracefully through her role of princess, becoming ruffled only 
briefly by an attraction to her fencing master, Louis Jourdan. 
Alec Guinness, as the prince who prefers sleeping, playing bass 
fiddle, or rugby to courting a prospective bride, gives a pol- 
ished performance in a part not really worthy of his talents. 
Much of the humor arises from the fine supporting cast. 
Sumptuous sets and costumes contribute to the attractiveness 
of a charming, light-as-swansdown film. Leading players: Grace 
Kelly, Alec Guinness, Louis Jourdan, Agnes Moorehead, Jessie 
Royce Landis, Brian Aherne, Estelle Winwood. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Alexander the Great—United Artists. Direction, Robert Rossen. 
This monumental historical spectacle (two and a half hours 
long) is a step above similar productions in its rounded char- 
acterizations and its sonorous, literate dialogue. Alexander of 
Macedonia, valiantly played by Richard Burton, is less im- 
pressed with the teachings of Aristotle than with the whis- 
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pered suggestions of his mother that he is a god, born for a 
great destiny. His father Philip, colorfully enacted by Fredric 
March, is eaten with frustration because, although he has 
just conquered Greece, he is still a barbarian to its people. 
However, lively characterizations drawn against elaborate and 
painstaking settings cannot in themselves create drama, and 
interest bogs down during the endless series of conquests in 
which Alexander is engaged. Leading players: Richard Burton, 
Fredric March, Claire Bloom. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Better than average spectacle 
Awara—Hoffberg Production. Direction, Raj Kapoor. A heavy, 
turgid melodrama that describes a famous Indian family 
which includes an opinionated judge and a castoff son who 
attempts to murder his father. Leading players: Nargis, Raj 
Kapoor. 
Adults : 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 
The Ballet of Romeo and Juliet—Tohan Pictures. Direction, Lev 
Arnshtam and L. Lavrovsky. One need not be a ballet enthusi- 
ast to enjoy the exquisite rendering of Prokofiev’s Romeo and 
Juliet by the dancers of the famed Bolshoi Theatre. This is no 
static transference from stage to screen but rather a uniquely 
satisfying film. Galina Ulanova brings to the role of Juliet an 
artistry so effortless that she transcends, perhaps for the first 
time, the limitations of the screen for the presentation of 
classical ballet. The picture derives much of its vividness from 
the outdoor scenes, photographed in the Crimea in brilliant 
sunshine. The poorly spoken English commentary seems su- 
perfluous. Leading players: Galina Ulanova, Yuri Zhdanov. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Yes 
Bhowani Junction—MGM. Direction, George Cukor. Elaborate 
Cinemascope settings of a teeming India form a colorful back- 
ground for Ava Gardner, half Indian and half white, and her 
racial problems. Being young and beautiful, she is able to 
sample both worlds represented by her heritage—and to come 
to the sad conclusion that she belongs in neither. The picture 
is elaborate and superficial, but Miss Gardner looks beautiful 
in East Indian dress, Leading players: Ava Gardner, Stewart 
Granger. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 
The Catered Affair—MGM. Direction, Richard Brooks. This un- 
assuming comedy-drama, based on a play by Paddy Chayef- 
sky, may not have the authentic appeal of Marty, but it deals 
with a valid theme in the same compassionate way. A familiar 
plot of family dissension over a daughter’s forthcoming wed- 
ding is given new meaning by the characterization of the 
mother, played with no concessions to glamor by Bette Davis. 
Ernest Borgnine is fine as the taxi-driver father who helplessly 
watches the savings of a lifetime being thrown away, and Deb- 
bie Reynolds is excellent as the daughter. The homely back- 
grounds of the Bronx form the setting. If the film seems occa- 
sionally artificial, such scenes as the meeting between the two 
sets of parents and the dizzying negotiations with the caterer 
are genuinely funny. Leading players: Bette Davis, Ernest Borg- 
nine, Debbie Reynolds, Barry Fitzgerald. 
Adults 15-18 “15 
Appealing Good values Good values 
Earth vs. the Flying Saucers—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. 
A flock of flying saucers, remnants of an exploded solar sys- 
tem, land on the earth. They are met with weapons of war, 
and the first man who emerges is killed. The remainder of 
the melodrama pictures a mechanized, dehumanized battle 
between the saucers and the earth, involving the destruction 
of Washington, D. C., and other cities. An unpalatable, low 
grade film. Leading players: John Taylor, Hugh Marlowe 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
Gamma People—Columbia. Direction, John Gilling. Like a bad 
dream this film describes the adventures of two newspaper- 
men who accidentally enter a small Graustarkian nation ruled 
by a mad scientist. The comic-opera aspects of the isolated 
country, with its gaily costumed police force and people, its 
quaint buildings, and its lack of communications, contrast 
strongly with the reality beneath the surface. The insane scien- 
tist, in an effort to develop geniuses, experiments with gamma 
rays upon children, His mistakes provide an army of “goons,” 
which under his direction terrorize the inhabitants. One stu- 
dent reviewer commented that the picture is neither a credi- 
ble, realistic horror story nor a fantasy. Leading players: Paul 
Douglas, Patricia Medina. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Unwholesome Unwholesome 
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The Harder They Fall—Columbia. Direction, Mark Robson. Based 
on Budd Schulberg’s novel, this brilliantly directed drama is 
a savage exposé of the corrupt influences that dominate prize 
fighting. It is also,a harsh indictment of the public whose gul- 
libility and taste for violence are in large measure responsible. 
Rod Steiger is the very personification of evil as he plots the 
build-up and ultimate destruction of a boxer with the stature 
of a giant and the strength of a pygmy. But it is not Steiger’s 
ruthlessness that lingers in the mind so much as the primitive 
screaming of the crowds in the arena. Humphrey Bogart is 
excellent as a cynical sports writer. Leading players: Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Jan Sterling, Rod Steigez. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent of its type 


Very mature No 
The Leather Saint—Paramount. Direction, Alvin Ganzer. John 
Derek is a young cleric who wins handsome sums of money 
for a hospital for crippled children by boxing under the name 
of Kid Sunday. He also takes time to straighten out the love 
life of a confused blonde and her devoted admirer, top boss 
of the boxing field. Acting and technical production values are 
adequate. The script is poorly developed and the dialogue 
mediocre. Leading players: John Derek, Jodi Lawrence. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste 


Matter of taste Poor 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Nunnally Johnson. An extraordinarily well-acted and directed 
version of the best seller by Sloan Wilson. Rather more em- 
phasis is placed on the problems of one sensitive person and 
his family than on the social and business world he represents. 
It is not clear whether “the man in the gray flannel suit,” ad- 
mirably played by Gregory Peck, adheres to a nine-to-five job 
because of a sound perspective toward his work and his fam- 
ily or because of a greater than average need of love and sup- 
port from his wife. The role of the president of a big broad- 
casting company, played sympathetically by Fredric March, is 
too oversimplified to be entirely effective. Though Mr. Peck is 
a freer man at the end and though important human values 
have been emphasized, one still senses that the film closes on 
a note of gentle defeatism. Leading players: Gregory Peck, 
Fredric March, Jennifer Jones. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
A thought-provoking, Excellent material for Mature 
brilliant production discussion under a 

skilled leader 


The Maverick Queen—Republic. Direction, Joe Kane. Colorful 
Colorado settings in Republic’s new Naturama create the back- 
ground for a violent, brassy western. Barbara Stanwyck is the 
hard-boiled, jaded queen of a corrupt little cattle town in 
Wyoming, who shares the spoils of lawlessness with her con- 
federates, known as the “Wild Bunch.” Hero Barry Sullivan 
(actually a Pinkerton man) comes to town, rescues a pretty 
young victim from cattle thieves, then proceeds to curry favor 
with the queen and her gang by engineering a train robbery. 
Leading players: Barbara Stanwyck, Barry Sullivan, 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor } Very poor No 
The Naked Night—Times Films. Direction, Ingmar Bergman. 
This solemn, self-conscious drama from Sweden is full of mood 
photography and gloomy preoccupation with sex. A struggling 
circus stops for a day in the home town of its middle-aged 
owner. When he goes off to visit the wife and children whom 
he has not seen for three years, his youthful paramour be- 
comes involved with a heartless young actor. Well acted but 
strangely dated in treatment. Leading players: Harriet Anders- 
son, Ake Groenberg. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Outside the Law—Universal-International. Direction, Jack Ar- 
nold. A conscientious United States government officer in 
charge of a counterfeiting investigation recalls his son (soldier 
and ex-convict) from Europe. If the young man will help 
search for an important gang of counterfeiters, his father 
promises that for such services his slate will be wiped clean. 
Some interesting techniques used in running down counter- 
feiters are presented, and Onslow Stevens gives a sympathetic 
portrayal of a troubled father and harassed man of the law. 
An average, fairly well-acted crime melodrama. Leading play- 
ers: Onslow Stevens, Ray Danton, Leigh Snowden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


The Proud and Profane—Paramount. Direction, George Seaton. 
This World War II drama, in black and white, amply demon- 
strates that even gifted actors and a superior director can do 
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litle with a cliché-ridden script. The action occurs in New 
Caledonia during the South Pacific offensive, but the war plays 
second fiddle to a heavily sentimental love affair. Deborah Ken 
is a Red Cross worker whose husband has been killed at Guad 
alcanal, and Marine Colonel William Holden has an alcoholic 
wife back in the States. Thelma Ritter is on hand with her 
inimitable brand of sardonic yet kindly humor, but her gen 
uineness only accentuates the dime-novel quality of the plot. 
Leading players: William Holden, Deborah Kerr, Thelma 
Ritter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Hokum Poor No 


Quincannon, Frontier Scout—United Artists. Direction, Lesley 
Selander. Here Tony Martin enacts the role of a tougher-than- 
tough western hero, with a menacing look in those dark Latin 
eyes. He is the kind of strong man who can appreciate the 
point of view of the Indians when they fight for their home 
land against the whites, but before the melodrama _ proceeds 
very far he gets in his full quota of Indian killings. Naturally 
there is a romance. Leading players: Tony Martin, Peggie 
Castle. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans Western fans 


The Rack—MGM. Direction, Arnold Laven. Although well act- 
ed and skillfully directed, this timely drama is curiously lack- 
ing in impact, perhaps because it tries almost too hard to 
avoid emotional treatment of an emotional subject. U.S. Army 
Captain Paul Newman goes on trial in Washington, accused 
of collaborating with the enemy while he was a prisoner in 
Korea. The problem is not so much whether he is guilty— 
since he readily admits to the charges—but whether or not 
there is really a point, short of death, at which human endur- 
ance breaks down. Each person’s reaction will depend in large 
measure on his idea of how he himself might behave under 
duress. Leading players: Paul Newman, Edmond O’Brien, 
Wendell Corey. 

Adults 15-18 
Timely and 
thought provoking 


12-15 


Very mature No 


Safari—Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. There is one 
highly eloquent scene in this Technicolor adventure-melo- 
drama. A hippopotamus eyes the human beings present with a 
look of infinite boredom and distaste. His judgment proves to 
be sound, for once more we are subjected to an outsider’s view 
of Africa, in which well-photographed but conventional shots 
of the native flora and fauna serve as background to the 
familiar triangle of fearless white hunter, ruthless millionaire, 
and shapely girl tourist. Since the action takes place in Kenya, 
much use is made of the Mau Mau situation but only because 
it provides lots of bloodthirsty violence. Leading players: Vic- 
tor Mature, Janet Leigh, John Justin. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Searchers—Warner Brothers. Direction, John Ford. The 
theme of this magnificently photographed western is essential- 
ly a sterile one. Nevertheless the film bears the mark of John 
Ford’s instinctive feeling for the period with which it deals, his 
epic use of the mighty landscapes of the Southwest, and his cde- 
light in vigorous action. John Wayne is an ex-Confederate 
officer whose hatred of the Comanche drives him to spend 
years tracking down his niece, who has been captured by them. 
The search carries him up and down the plains—parched in 
summer, snow blanketed in winter—to isolated homesteads, an 
army camp, an Indian trading post, and a gaudy cantina. Live- 
ly but not unduly. violent skirmishes with his foes punctuate 
his travels. Leading players: John Wayne, Jeffrey Hunter, 
Ward Bond. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fine handling of Fine handling of No 
poor plot poor plot 


Skabenga—Allied Artists. An exciting, occasionally bloody docu- 
mentary relates the exploits of George Michael, African hunter 
and friend of the native tribesmen. In particular, he is shown 
in a tense and thrilling hunt for a man-eating leopard. As a 
prelude to his daring search for a herd of rogue elephants, the 
audience is shown horrifying scenes of the murderous destruc- 
tion of which these beasts are capable. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 


Star in the Dust—Universal-International. Direction, Charles 
Haas. A routine western in which cattlemen resort to hiring a 
professional gunman in order to get rid of dirt farmers who 
are taking over their land. There is a great deal of fist fighting, 
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fone 


including a rough-and-tumble fight between two women. Lead- 
ing players: John Agar, Mamie Van Doren. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Very poor 
The Way Out—RKO. Direction, Montgomery Tully. Black-and- 
white settings of London and the southern part of England are 
the background for an unpleasant, oid produced crime 
melodrama in which Mona Freeman protects her husband, a 
murderer, from the law. Leading players: Mona Freeman, 
Gene Raymond. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
While the City Sleeps—RKO. Direction, Fritz Lang. This preten- 
tious and decadent melodrama has to do with a psychopathic 
killer of young women. Three newspapermen struggle for the 
right-hand seat beside the neurotic new owner of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, the job presumably to be given to the one who 
finds the murderer. A star cast and an excellent musical score 
cannot compensate for poor direction, shoddy script, rambling 
continuity, and extreme bad taste. Leading players: Dana An- 
drews, Ida Lupino, Rhonda Fleming, George Sanders. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


16MM FILMS 


The Bill of Rights of the United States—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 19 minutes. The long and bitter struggle for personal 
liberties described in this film creates a new awareness of the 
value of our historical documents. The trials of Puritan Wil- 
liam Prynne in England and of Peter Zenger, a New York pub- 
lisher, were steps toward establishing freedom of religion and 
of the press. Highlights of the War for Independence, the sign- 
ing of the Constitution, and the unrelenting efforts of men 
like Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton to reconcile their differ- 
ences impart dramatic meaning to the Bill of Rights. Two 
other films, also available in color or in black and white, af- 
ford an opportunity to show the great events of American his- 
tory in proper chronology, thus giving a sense of their real 
meaning and impact: The Declaration of Independence by the 
Colonies and The Constitution of the United States. 

? ES 
Listening to Good Music—The S$ 
tannica Films. 14 minutes. 
Playing Good Music—The String 
Films. 14 minutes. 
In these two films the Fine 
foremost chamber-music grou 
tals of group musical perforr 
identifies the range and distin 
and then shows how all fo 
theme and mood. Playing Go 
technique of the quartet i 
fingering, teamwork, and the 
and leadership pass from ong 
recording in both films is mag 


The Medieval Knights—Encyclopi 
utes. Photographed in Francé€ 
refurbished with utensils, to 
museums, this film shows witl 
of life in a medieval castle. 
knighthood is seen first as a | 
ners of the times, studying unt 
ing at knightly games. Then | 
serving in the kitchen and lea 
ment skills. Finally, at the st# 
dubbed “Sir Knight.” Availabl 
this film should be of wide i 
as to students. Other titles in Che “Serres~are™’ nrearevar ores, 
Medieval Crusades, and Medieval Manor. 


THE 


Rembrandt Van Rijn—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 27 min- 
utes. The maturing genius of the great Dutch artist is analyzed 
as this film explores the various stages of his career, repre- 
sented by such masterpieces as the numerous self-portraits, 
The Anatomy Lesson, The Night Watch, and many of the 
religious paintings. As a young man he catered to popular 
taste, and his portraits show the prominent citizens of the day 
in all their dignity and finery. At the peak of his success, he 
began to seek character in the faces of his subjects, sometimes 
revealing more than they themselves realized. Gradually, as his 
fortunes declined, he began to paint those whose faces mir- 
rored the disappointments and tragedies of all mankind. Ex- 
cellent color photography and an unusually effective com- 
mentary do full justice to the depth and the drama of 
Rembrandt's work and life. 
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little with a cliché-ridden script. The action occurs in New 
Caledonia during the South Pacific offensive, but the war plays 
second fiddle to a heavily sentimental love affair. Deborah Kern 
is a Red Cross worker whose husband has been killed at Guad 
alcanal, and Marine Colonel William Holden has an alcoholic 
wife back in the States. Thelma Ritter is on hand with he 
inimitable brand of sardonic yet kindly humor, but her gen 
uineness only accentuates the dime-novel quality of the plot 
Leading players: William Holden, Deborah Kerr, Thelma 
Ritter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Hokum Poor No 


Quincannon, Frontier Scout—United Artists. Direction, Lesley 
Selander. Here Tony Martin enacts the role of a tougher-than- 
tough western hero, with a menacing look in those dark Latin 
eyes. He is the kind of strong man who can appreciate the 
point of view of the Indians when they fight for their home 
land against the whites, but before the melodrama _ proceeds 
very far he gets in his full quota of Indian killings. Naturally 
there is a romance. Leading players: Tony Martin, Peggie 
Castle. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans Western fans 


The Rack—MGM. Direction, Arnold Laven. Although well act- 
ed and skillfully directed, this timely drama is curiously lack- 
ing in impact, perhaps because it tries almost too hard to 
avoid emotional treatment of an emotional subject. U.S. Army 
Captain Paul Newman goes on trial in Washington, accused 
of collaborating with the enemy while he was a prisoner in 
Korea. The problem is not so much whether he is guilty— 
since he readily admits to the charges—but whether or not 
there is really a point, short of death, at which human endur- 
ance breaks down. Each person’s reaction will depend in large 
measure on his idea of how he himself might behave under 
duress. Leading players: Paul Newman, Edmond O’Brien, 
Wendell Corey. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Timely and Very mature No 
thought provoking 


Safari—Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. There is one 
highly eloquent scene in this Technicolor adventure-melo- 
drama. A hippopotamus eyes the human beings present with a 
look of infinite boredom and distaste. His judgment proves to 
be sound, for once more we are subjected to an outsider’s view 
of Africa, in which well-photographed but conventional shots 
of the native flora and fauna serve as background to the 
familiar triangle of fearless white hunter, ruthless millionaire, 
and shapely girl tourist. Since the action takes place in Kenya, 
much use is made of the Mau Mau situation but only because 
it provides lots of bloodthirsty violence. Leading players: Vic- 
tor Mature, Janet Leigh, John Justin. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor . No 


The Searchers—Warner Brothers. Direction, John Ford. The 
theme of this magnificently photographed western is essential- 
ly a sterile one. Nevertheless the film bears the mark of John 
Ford’s instinctive feeling for the period with which it deals, his 
epic use of the mighty landscapes of the Southwest, and his cle- 
light in vigorous action. John Wayne is an ex-Confederate 
officer whose hatred of the Comanche drives him to spend 
years tracking down his niece, who has been captured by them. 
The search carries him up and down the plains—parched in 
summer, snow blanketed in winter—to isolated homesteads, an 
army camp, an Indian trading post, and a gaudy cantina. Live- 
ly but not unduly violent skirmishes with his foes punctuate 
his travels. Leading players: John Wayne, Jeffrey Hunter, 
Ward Bond. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fine handling of Fine handling of No 
poor plot poor plot 


Skabenga—Allied Artists. An exciting, occasionally bloody docu- 
mentary relates the exploits of George Michael, African huntet 
and friend of the native tribesmen. In particular, he is shown 
in a tense and thrilling hunt for a man-eating leopard. As a 
prelude to his daring search for a herd of rogue elephants, the 
audience is shown horrifying scenes of the murderous destruc- 
tion of which these beasts are capable. 

Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste Matter of taste 

Star in the Dust—Universal-International. Direction, Charles 
Haas. A routine western in which cattlemen resort to hiring a 
professional gunman in order to get rid of dirt farmers who 
are taking over their land. There is a great deal of fist fighting, 
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including a rough-and-tumble fight between two women. Lead- 
ing players: John Agar, Mamie Van Doren. 

Adults 15-18 . 12-15 
Poor Poor Very poor 
The Way Out—RKO. Direction, Montgomery Tully. Black-and- 
white settings of London and the southern part of England are 
the background for an unpleasant, meet produced crime 
melodrama in which Mona Freeman protects her husband, a 
murderer, from the law. Leading players: Mona Freeman, 
Gene Raymond. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
While the City Sleeps—RKO. Direction, Fritz Lang. This preten- 
tious and decadent melodrama has to do with a psychopathic 
killer of young women. Three newspapermen struggle for the 
right-hand seat beside the neurotic new owner of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, the job presumably to be given to the one who 
finds the murderer. A star cast and an excellent musical score 
cannot compensate for poor direction, shoddy script, rambling 
continuity, and extreme bad taste. Leading players: Dana An- 
drews, Ida Lupino, Rhonda Fleming, George Sanders. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


16MM FILMS 


The Bill of Rights of the United States—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 19 minutes. The long and bitter struggle for personal 
liberties described in this film creates a new awareness of the 
value of our historical documents. The trials of Puritan Wil- 
liam Prynne in England and of Peter Zenger, a New York pub- 
lisher, were steps toward establishing freedom of religion and 
olf the press. Highlights of the War for Independence, the sign- 
ing of the Constitution, and the unrelenting efforts of men 
like Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton to reconcile their differ- 
ences impart dramatic meaning to the Bill of Rights. Two 
other films, also available in color or in black and white, af- 
ford an opportunity to show the great events of American his- 
tory in proper chronology, thus giving a sense of their real 
meaning and impact: The Declaration of Independence by the 
Colonies and The Constitution of the United States. 


Listening to Good Music—The String Quartet. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. 14 minutes. 

Playing Good Music—The String Quartet. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 14 minutes. 

In these two films the Fine Arts Quartet, one of the world’s 
foremost chamber-music groups, demonstrates the fundamen- 
tals of group musical performance. Listening to Good Music 
identifies the range and distinctive qualities of each instrument 
and then shows how all four are combined in developing 
theme and mood. Playing Good Music shows the performance 
technique of the quartet in close-up, illustrating bowing, 
fingering, teamwork, and the ways in which the musical ideas 
and leadership pass from one player to another. The sound 
recording in both films is magnificent. 


The Medieval Knights—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 22 min- 
utes. Photographed in France at the site of ancient castles 
refurbished with utensils, tools, and furniture from local 
museums, this film shows with rare authenticity every aspect 
ot life in a medieval castle. The young boy training fo1 
knighthood is seen first as a page, learning the courtly man- 
ners of the times, studying under a monk’s tutelage, and play- 
ing at knightly games, Then he becomes a squire, alternately 
serving in the kitchen and learning horsemanship and tourna- 
ment skills. Finally, at the strictly prescribed ceremony, he is 
dubbed “Sir Knight.”” Available in color or in black and white, 
this film should be of wide interest to adult audiences as well 
as to students, Other titles in the series are Medieval Gilds, 
Medieval Crusades, and Medieval Manor. 


Rembrandt Van Rijn—Encyclopacdia Britannica Films. 27 min- 
utes. The maturing genius of the great Dutch artist is analyzed 
as this film explores the various stages of his career, repre- 
sented by such masterpieces as the numerous self-portraits, 
The Anatomy Lesson, The Night Watch, and many of the 
religious paintings. As a young man he catered to popular 
taste, and his portraits show the prominent citizens of the day 
in all their dignity and finery. At the peak of his success, he 
began to seek character in the faces of his subjects, sometimes 
revealing more than they themselves realized. Gradually, as his 
fortunes declined, he began to paint those whose faces mir- 
rored the disappointments and tragedies of all mankind. Ex- 
cellent color photography and an unusually effective com- 
mentary do full justice to the depth and the drama of 
Rembrandt’s work and life. 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


At our readers’ request, parent and family life education programs for the 


coming year will once more focus on mental health. 


Psychologists, psychiatrists, and other experts will again bring you the 
knowledge of human behavior now open to us. Throughout the year 
we shall continue to draw on new wisdom to help you help your children 


be their best and happiest selves. 


To give you a fuil view of the 1956-57 study-discussion programs we 


present here the topics in all three series. 





